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ADVERTISEMENT, 



TTAVING reafonto hope IJbould be at- 
tended to in the American States, and 
thinking I faw an opening there favourable 
to the improvement and befi interefts of man- 
kind, 1 have been induced to convey thither the 
fentiments and advice contained in the follow- 
ing Obfervatjons. They were, therefore, ori- 
ginally intended only for America. The dan- 
ger of a fpurious edition has now obliged me 
to publijh them in my own country. 

IJbould be inexcufable did I not take this 
opportunity to exprefs my gratitude to a dif- 
tinguijbed writer (the Count de Mirabeau^ 
for his tranjlation of thefe Obfervations into 
French, and for the fup port and kind civility 
with which it has been accompanied. 

Mr. TurgotV letter formed a part of this 
tra€t when it was conveyed to America. I 
have now given a tranjlation of it. 

I think 



I think it necejary to add that I have ex- 
freffed my f elf in fome refpeSis toojlrongly iti 
the conclufion of the following Obfervations. 
By accounts from perfons the beft informed, t 
have lately been affured that no fuch dijfen- 
tions exifi among the American States as have 
been given out in this country ; that the new 
governments are in general well fettled, and. 
the people happy under them ; and that, in 
particular, a cohviSiion is becoming univerfal 
of the neceffity of giving morejtrength to thai 
power which forms and which is to conduct 
and maintain their union. 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 



Of the Importance of the Revolution 
which has ejtablijbed the Independency of 
the United States. 

HAVING, from pure convi&ion, taken 
a warm part in favour of the Britijh 
colonies (now the United States of Ameri- 
ca) during the late war ; and been expofed, 
in confequence of this, to much abufe and. 
fome danger; it muft be fuppofed that I 
have been waiting for the iflue with an- 
xiety,-— I am thankful that my anxiety 
is removed ; and that I have been (pared to 
be a witnefs to that very iflue of the war 
which has been all along the object of my 
wifhes. With heart-felt fatisfaftion, I fee 
the revolution in favour of univerfal liberty' ■ 
which has taken place in America $ — a rcvo- 
lation which opens a new profpefit in Vim- 

B *NMk 
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man affairs, and begins a new sera in the his- 
tory of mankind «— * — a revolution by which 
Britons themfelves will be the greateft 
gainers, if wife enough to improve property/ 
the check that has been gifrcn to the defpo* \ 
tifm of their minifters, and to catch the. 
flame of virtuous liberty which has faved 
their American brethren. 

The late war, in its commencement and 
fr6grefs % did great good by diffeminating 
jnft fcntimcnts of the rights of mankind; and 
the nature of legitimate government ; by ex- 
citing a fpirit of refiftance to tyranny which 
has emancipated one European country, 
and is likely to emancipate others ; and by 
occafioning the eftablifhment in America of 
forms of government more equitable and 
more liberal: than any that the world has 
yet known. But, in its termination, the 
war has done ftill greater good by preferv- \ 
ing the new governments from that de- 
f>ru&k>n in which they muft have been in- 
volved, had Britain conquered $ by provid- 
ing, in a fcqueftered continent pof&ffed of 
many Angular advantages, a place of refuge 
for oppreft men in every region of the 
world ; and by laying the foundation there 
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of an empire which may be the feat of li- 
berty, fcience and yirtue, and from whence 
there is reafon to hope thofe facred bleffings 
will fpread, till they become univerfal, and 
the time arrives when kings and priefts fhall 
have no more power to opprefs, and that 
ignominious flavery which has hitherto de- 
bated the world is exterminated. I there- 
fore, think I fee the hand of Providence in ? 
(the late war working for the general good. 

Reafon, as well as tradition and revela- 
tion, lead us to expeft that a more improv- 
ed and happy Rate of human affairs will take 
place before the confummation of all things. 
The world has hitherto been gradually 
improving. Light and knowledge have 
been gaining ground, and human life at 
prefent compared with what it once was, 
is much the fame that a youth approaching 
to manhood is compared with an infant. 

Such are the natures of things that this 
progrefs muft continue. During particular 
intervals it may be interrupted, but it can- 
not be deftroy'd. Every prefent advance 
prepares the way for farther advances ; and 
» (ingle experiment or difcovery may fome- 
B 2 tvn\« 
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times give rife to fo many more as fuddenly 
to raife the fpecies higher, and to referable 
the effeds of opening a new fenfe, or of the 
fall of a fpark on a train that fprings a mine*. 
For (his rtfafon, mankind may at lad arrive 
at degrees of improvement which we can- 
not now even fufped to be poffible. A 
dark age may follow an enlightened age; 
but, in this cafe, the light, after being 
fmothered for a time, will break out again 

; with a brighter luftrc. The prefent age of 
increafed light, confidered as fucceeding the 
ages of Greece and Rome and an interme- 
diate period, of thick darknefs, furnifhes a 

\ proof of the truth of this, obfervation* 
There are certain kinds of improvement 
which, when once made, cannot be entire- 
ly loft. During the dark ages, the im- 
provements made in the ages that preceded 
them remained fo far as to be recovered im- 
mediately at the refurre&ion of letters, and 
to produce afterwards, that more rapid pro- 
grefs in improvement which has diftinguifli- 
$d modern times. 

Thirc can fcarcely be a more pleating and 
encouraging obj$& of refle&ion than this. 
An. accidental obfervation of the effc&s 
qf gravity in a garden Yiaa\>e«L ^,taswx^ 
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of difcovering the laws that govern the 
folar fyftera *, and of enabling us to look 
down with pity on the ignorance of the 
moft enlightened times among the antients- 
What new dignity has been given to man, 
and what additions have been made to his 
powers* by the invention of optical glaffes, 
printing, gun-powder, &c. and by the late 
(fifcoveries in navigation, mathematics, na- 
tural philofophy, &c. ? f 

* This refers to an account given of Sir Ifaac New- 
ton in the Preface to Dr. Pemberton's View of hii 
Philofophy. 

t Who could have thought, in the firft ages of the 

• world, that mankind would acquire the power of deter- 
mining the diftances and magnitudes of the fun and 
planets ? — Who, even at the beginning of this century, 
would have thought, that, in a few years, mankind 
would acquire the j>ower of fubjc&ing to their wills the 
dreadful force of lightening, and of flying in aeroftatic 

machines ? Thi laft of thefe powers, though fo long 

undiscovered, is. only an eafy application of a power al- 
ways known. —Many fimilar difcoveries may remain to 
be made, which will give new directions of the greatcft 
confequence to human affairs ; and it may not be too 
extravagant to exped that (fhould civil governments 
throw no obftacles in the way) the progrefs of improve- 
ment will not ceafe till it has excluded from the earth 
moft of its worft evils, and reftorcd that Paradifaical 
date which, according to the Mofaic Hiftory, preceded 

the prefent /late. 
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But among the events in modern times 
tending to the elevation of mankind, there 
are none probably of fo much confequence 
as the recent one which occafions thefe ob- 
servations. Perhaps, I do not go too far 
when I fay that, next to the introduction "1 
of Chriftianity among mankind, the Ame- 
rican revolution may prove the mod im- 
portant ftep in the progreflive courfe of 
human improvement. It is an event which / 
may produce a general diffufion of the 
principles of humanity, and become the 
means of fetting free mankind from thp 
Shackles of fuperftition and tyranny, by lead- 
ing them to fee and know " that nothing ~~ 
" is fundamental but impartial enquiry, an 
* 4 honed mind, and virtuous practice 
" that Hate policy ought not to be applied 
" to the fuppojrt of fpeculative opinions 

44 and formularies of faith." " That the 

" members of a civil community are* con- A 
"federates, not fubjeSls\ and their rulers,y 

"fervants, not mafters. And that all 

" legitimate government confifts in the do- 
" minion of equal laws made with com- 
*> mon confent- that is, in the dominion 

* Thcfe arc tbc words of MoxTES(yuj&. 
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" of men over tbemfelves ; and not in the 
" dominion of communities over communi- 
44 ties, or of any men over other men." 

Happy will the world be when thefe 
truths fhall be every where acknowledged 
and pradifed upon. Religious bigotry, 
that cruel demon, will be then laid afleep. 
Slavifh governments and flavifh Hierarchies 
will then (ink ; and the old prophecies be 
verified, u that the laft univerfal empire 
" upon earth (hall be the empire of reafon 
u and virtue, under which the gofpel of 
" peace (better underftood) Jhall have free 
" courfe and be glorified^ many will run to 
" and fro and knowledge, be increafed % the 
4< wolf dwell with the lamb and the leopard 
** with the kid, and nation no more lift up 
u a fword againfi nation," 

It is a convi&ion I cannot refift, that the 
independence of the Englijb colonies in 
America is one of the fteps ordained by , 
Providence 'to introduce thefe times; and 
I can fcarcely be deceived in this convic- 
tion, if the United States fhould efcape 
fome dangers which threaten them, and 
will take proper care to throw themfelves 
open to future improvements, and to make 
the moft of the advantages of their prefcnt 

f\lu*t\otu 
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fituation. Should this happen, it will ke 
true of them as it was of the people of the 
Jews, that in them all the families of the 
earth Jball be blejfed. It is fcarcely poffible 
they (hould think too highly of their own 
confequence. Perhaps, there never ex- 
ifted a people on whofe wifdom and virtue 
more depended j or to whom a ftation of 
more importance in the plaq of Providence 
has been affigned. They have begun nobly. 
They have fought with fuccefs for them- 
lclves and for the world ; and, in the mid ft 
of invafion and carnage, eftabliihed forms 
of government favourable in the higheft 

. degree to the rights of mankind. But 

i they have much more to do ; more indeed 
than it is poffible properly to reprefent. 
In this addrefs, my defign is only to take 
notice of a few great points which fcem 
particularly to require their attention, in 
order to render them permanently happy in 
tbemfelves and ufeful to mankind. On 
thefe points, IfhaU deliver' my fentiments 
with freedom, confeious I mean well j but, 
at the fame time, with real diffidence, con- 
fcknis of my own lrablpnefs ; f o error. 



<* 
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Of the Means of promoting human Improve- 
ment and Happinefs in the United States. 
-r-And firfti of Public Debts. 

IT feems evident, that what firft requires 
the attention of the United States is the 
redemption of their debts, and making 
compenfation to that army which has car- 
ried them through the war. They have 
an infant credit to. cherifh and rear, which, 
if this is not done, muft perifh, and with 
it their charadler and honour for ever. Nor 
is it conceivable they Should meet with 
any great difficulties in doing this. They 
have a vaft rcfource peculiar to themfelves, 
in a continent of unlocated lands poffeffing 
every advantage of foil and climate. The 
fettlement of thefe lands will be repaid, the 
co.nfequcnce of which muft be a rapid in- 
crcafe of their value. By difpofing of 
them to the army and to emigrants, the 
greateft part of the debts of the United 
States may probably be funk immediately. 
But had th^y no fuch refource, they are very 
capable of hearing taxes fufficient for the 
purpok ot . a gradual redemption. Su$- 

C .. \>ofcn£ 
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pofing their debts to amount to nine millions 
ftcrling, carrying intereft at 5^ per cent, taxes 
producing a revenue of a million per ann. 
would pay the intereft, and at the fame time 
leave a fur plus of half a million per arm. 
for a Jinking fund % which would difcharge 
the principal in thirteen years. A furplus 
of a quarter of a million would do the 
fame in 20r years. After difcharging the 
principal, the appropriated revenue being 
no longer wanted, might be abolifhed, and 
the States eafed of the burthen of it. But 
it would be imprudent to abolifh it en- 
tirely. 100,000/. per ann. referved, and 
faithfully laid out in clearing unlocated 
lands and other improvements, would in 
a fhort time increafc to a treafurc (or con- 
tinental patrimony) which would defray 
the whole expenditure of the union, and 
keep the States free from debts and taxes 
for ever*. Such a referve would (fup- 

* The lands, forefts, imports, &c. &C which once 
formed the patrimony of the crown in England, bore 
moft; of the expences of government. It is well for 
this kingdom that the extravagance of the crown has 
been the means of alienating this patrimony, for the 
confequence has been making the crown dependent on 
the people. - But in America fuch a patrimony would 
be ttotjwttal property, caftab\e oi W\^ *\>^\fck sk^ 
to public purpofes; in tWyr&j vrtvvOev vY\& ^C\^ Vj* 
in delegate,) would approve: • 
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pofing it improved fo as to produce a 
profit of 5 per cent.) increafe to a capital 
of three millions in 19 years, 30 millions 
in 57 years, 100 millions in 81 years, and 
261 millions in 100 years. But fuppofing 
it capable of being improved fo as to 
produce a profit of io per cent, it would 
increafe to five millions in 19 years, 100 
millions in 49 years, and 10,000 millions 
in 97 years. 

It is wonderful that no ftate has yet 
thought of taking this method to make 
itfelf great and rich. The fmalleft appro- 
priation in a finking fund, never diverted, 
operates in cancelling debts, juft as money 
increafes at compound intereft ; and is, 
therefore, omnipotent*. But, if diverted, 
it lofes all its power. Britain aftordt 
a ftriking proof of this. Its finking fund 
(once the hope of the kingdom) has, by 

* One penny put out at our SaviourVbirth to 5 per 
cent, compound intereft would, before ihis lime, have 
incrcafed to a greater fum than would be contained in 

TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS of EARTHS all folld gold. 

But, if put out to fimplt intereft, it would have amount- 
ed to no more than ftven {killings and fix~pence. All 
governments which alienate funds dc (lined for rcim- 
burfements, chufe to improve money in the lajl rather 
than the fr/I of thefc ways. 

C 2 *\* 
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the pra&ice of alienating it, been rendered 
impotent and ufelcfs. Had it been in- 
violably applied to the purpofes for which 
it was intended, there would, in the year 
1775, have been a fur plus in the revenue 
of more than five millions per arm. But 
inftead of this, we were then encumbered 
with a debt of 137 millions, carrying an 
intereft of near 4I- millions, and leaving no 
furplus of any confequence. This debt 
has been fince incrcafed to * 280 millions, 
carrying an intereft (including expences of 
management) of nine millions and a half. — 
A monftrous bubble ; — and if no very ftrong 
meafures are foon taken to reduce it within 
the limits of fafety, it muft produce a dread- 
ful convulfion. Let. the United States take 
warning — Their debts at prefent are mo- 
derate. A Sinking fund, guarded + againft 
mifapplication, may foon extinguish them, 
and prove a refource in all events of the 
greateft importance. 

* Sec the Poftfcript to a pamphlet, enthled, *Tle State of 
tbt Finances of the Kingdom, at figning the Preliminary Arti* 
cles ofPeaa in January 1 783, printed for Mr. Cadeil. 

f When not thus guarded, public funds become the 
worft evil*, by giving to the rulers of (hies a ccm- 
mstnd of revenue for the pw^otaQt , cww\m 
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I muft not, however, forget that there is 
one of their debts on which no finking 
fund can have any efFed ; and which it is 
impoflible for them to difcharge:— — 
A debt, greater, perhaps, than has been 
ever due from any country-, and which 
will be deeply felt by their lateft pofterity. 
— But it is a debt of gratitude only— 
Of gratitude to that General, who has. 
been raifed up by Providence to make 
them free and independent, and whofe 
name muft fhine among the firft in the fu- 
ture annals of the benefadors of mankind. v 

The meafure now propofed may preferve 
America for ever from too great, an accu- 
mulation of debts; and, conicqucntly, of 

taxes -an evil which is likely to be the 

ruia not only of Britaln } but of other Eu- 
ropean States.— But there are meafures of 
yet greater cpxifequence, which I wifh ar- 
dently to recommend and inculcate. 

For the Take", of mankind, I wifli to fee 
every meafure adopted that can have a ten- 
dency to preferve peace in America-, and 
to make it an open and fair ftage for difcuf- 
fion, and the feat of perfect liberty. 



oj 
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Of Peace, 
i. 

And the Means of perpetuating it. 

GIVIL Government is an expedient for 
collecting the wifdom and force of a 
community or confederacy, in order to pre- 
ferve its peace and liberty againft every hof- 
tile invafion, whether from within or from 

without. -In the latter of thefe refpedls, 

the United States are happily fecured $ but 
they are far from being equally happy in 
the former refpedt. Having now, in con- 
fequence of their fuccefsful refiftance of 
the invafion of Britain, united to their 
remotenefs from Europe, no external enemy 
to fear, they are in danger of fighting with 
one another.— This is their greatefi danger ; 
and providing fecurities againft it is their 
hardefi work. Should they fail in this, 
America may fome time or other be turned 
into a fcene of blood •, and inftead of being 
the hope and refuge of the world, may 
become a terror to it. 

When a difpute arifes among individuals 
in a State, an appeal is made to a court of 
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law; that is, to the wifdom and juftice 
of the State. The court decides- The 
lofing party acquiefces -, or, if he does 
not, the power of the State forces him 
to fubmiffion •, and thus the effe&s of 
contention are fuppreft, and peace is main- 
tained. In a way fimilar to this, peace 

may be maintained between any number 
of confederated States j and I can almoft 
imagine, that it is not impoffible but that by 
fuch means univerfal peace may be produc- 
ed, and all war excluded from the world.— 
Why may we not hope to fee this begun in 
America ? The articles of confedera- 
tion make confiderable advances towards 
it. When a difpute arifes between any of 
the States, they order an appeal to Congrefs 
— an enquiry by Congrefs, — a hearing, — 
and a decifion.— But here they flop. — What 
is moft of all neceflary is omitted. No 
provifion is made for enforcing the deci- 
fions of Congrefs ; and this renders them 
inefficient and futile. I am by no means 
qualified to point out the beft method of 
removing this defed. Much muft be given 
up for this purpofe, nor is it cafy to give 
up too much. Without all doubt the: 
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powers of Congrefs muft be enlarged. In 
particular, a power muft be given it to 
colled, on certain emergencies, the force 
of the confederacy, and to employ it in 
' carrying its decisions into execution. A 
State againft which a decifion is made, will 
yield of courfe when -it. knows that fuch a 
force cxifts, and that.it allows no hope 
from refiftance. 

By this force I do not mean a standing 
army. God forbid, that Handing armies 
fhould ever find an eftablifbment in Ame- 
rica. They are every where the grand 
fupports of arbitrary power, and the chief 
caufes of the depreflion of mankind. No 
wife people will truft their defence out of 
their own hands, or confent to hold their 
rights at the mercy of armed jUaves. Free 
States ought to be bodies of armed citizens \ 
well regulated and well difciplined, and 
always ready to turn out, when properly 
called upon, to -execute the laws, to quell 
riots, and to keep the peace. Such, if J 
am '• rightly informed, arc the oitizeas of 
America. Why then may not Congress 
be furnifhed with a power of calling out 
from the confederated States, quotas of 
mJfr/a Sufficient to force at otvet \\\s. corcx- 
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pliaiice of any State which may (hew an 
inclination to break the union by refilling 
its decifions ? 

I am very fenfible that it will be diffi- 
cult to guard fuch a power againft abufe 5 
and, perhaps, better means of anfwering 
this end are difcoverable. In human af- 
fairs, however, the choice generally offered 
us is " of two evils to take the leaft." 
We chufe the reftraint of civil govern- 
ment, becaufe a lefs evil than anarchy; 
and, in like manner, in the prefent in- 
fiance, the danger of the abufe of power* 
and of its being employed fometimes to 
enforce wrong decifions, muft be fubmitted 
to, becaufe a lefs evil than the mifery of 
inteftiiie wars. Much, however, may be 
done to leflen this danger. Such regula- 
tions as thofe in the ninth of the articles of 
confederation will, in a great meafure, pre- v 
vent hafty and partial decifions. The ro- 
tation eftebliflicd by the fifth article wilL 
prevent that corruption of charader which: 
leldom fails to be produced by the long 
pofTeflion of power ; and the right referved 
to every State of recalling its Delegates 
when difiatisfied with them, will keep them 
conftantly refponfible and cautious. 

D TYi* 
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The obfervations now made muft be ex- 
tended to money tranfadions. Congrefs 
muft be trufted with a power of procuring 
fiipplies for defraying the expences of the 
confederation; of contracting debts, and 
providing funds for difcharging them: 
and this power muft not be capable of being 
defeated by the oppofition of any minority 
in the States. 

In fliort, the credit of the United States^ 
> their ftrength, their refpedtablenefs abroad* 
their liberty at home* and even their ex- 
iftence, depend on the prefervation of a 
firm political union; and fuch an union 
cannot be preferved, without giving all 
pofiible weight and energy to the authority 
of that delegation which conftitutes the 
tiniori. 

Would it riot be proper to take perio- 
dical furveys of the different ftates, their 
Huiribers of bothfexes in every ftage of 
life, their condition, occupations* proper- 
ty, #c. ? Would riot fuch furveys, iri 

cJonjunQion* with accurate! regifters of 
birth's, marriages and deaths at all ages* 
afford inueh Important infraction by (hew- 
' ' *' . • \&s 
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Jng what laws govern human mortality, and 
what fituations, employments, and civil 
inftitutions, are moit favourable to the 
health and happinefs of mankind ?■ 
Would they not keep conftantly in view,, 
the progrefs of population in the ftates, and 
the incre^fe or decline of thpir refources ? . 
But more efpcci^Hy, are they not the only . 
means of procuring the necpffary informa- 
tion for determining accurately and equita* 
bly the proportions of men and money to; 
be contributed by each ftate for fupporting 
$nd ftrengthening tfye confederation ? . — 
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TH E next point I would infift on, as 
an objed of fuprcme importance, is 
the eftabliflimpnt of fiiph a iyftenj qf per- 
fe£k liberty, religious as well as aml % m 
America, as {hall render it a country where 
truth 9Qd reafon (hall hayefair play, aqd the 
human powers find full fcope for exerting 
themselves, and for (hewing how far they 
can carry human improvement. 

The faculties of man have hitherto, in 
all countries, been more or lefs cramped 
by the interference of civil authority in 
matters of fpeculation, by tyrannical laws 
againft herefy and fchifm, and by flavifti 
hierarchies and religipqs eftablifhments. 
It is above all things defirable that no fuch 
fetters on reafon (hould be admitted into 
America. I qbferve,, with inexpreflible 
fatisfafiion, that at prefent they have nQ 
exigence there. In this refped the govern* 
ments of the United States are liberal to a 
degree that is unparalleled. They have the 
(Mingvifhcd honour \qf \*Vfc£ «ofc Sa& 
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ftates upder heaven in which forms of go- 
vernment have been eftablifhed favourable 
to uniyerfal liberty. They have been thus 
diftinguifhed in their infancy. What then 
will they be in a more advanced flate$ 
when time and experience, and the concur- 
ring affiflance of the wife and virtuous in 
every part of the earth, fhall have intro- 
duced into the new governments, correc- 
tions and amendments which will render 
them ftill more friendly to liberty, and 
more the means of promoting human hap- 
pinefs and dignity ? - — ■ May we not fecj 
there the dawning of brighter days on! 
earth, and a new preation rifing. But !• 
xnuft check rayfelf. I am in danger of be-\ 
ing carried too far by the ardor of my 
hopes. 

' The liberty I mean includes in jt liberty 
/ of conduct in all civil matters —-liberty 
of difcuflidn in all fpeculative matters—and 
liberty of confcience in all religious mat* 
ters;— — And it- is then perfe6t> when un- 
der no reftraint expept when u fed to injure 
iihy one in his pej-fon, property, or good 
iiame j' that is, except when ufed todeftroy 

' .•• ■ \* 
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In liberty of difcuffion, I include tho 
liberty of examining all public meafures, 
and the condud of all public men ; and of 
writing and publishing on aU fpcculativQ 
qnd dodrinal points, 



Qf LjB.ERTY 0/DlSCUS8lO^ 

IT is a common opinion, that there are 
fomc dodrines fo fecred, and others of ' 
fo bad a tendency, that no public difcuffion, 
of them ought to be allowed. .Were this a 
right opinion, all the perfecution that ha§ 
been ever pradifed would bq juftified. For, 
if it is a part of the duty of civil magiftrates 
to prevent the difcuffion of fuch dodrines, 
they nmft, v i$ doing tlys^ ad on their owa 
judgments of the nature and; tendency, of 
dodrines } -apd, ,confcquentIy v tljcy muft 
have a right to .prevent tjre; difcuffion ,q$ 
all dodrines which they th^nk to be. too fa-* 
cred for difcuffion. or too dangerous in tl^ei^ 
tendency y and, this right. £hey : muft exexv 
cifc in the only way in which civil po\yej 
}ff capable of exercifing \t, u V^j \t^Kvw^ 
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* 4 penalties 'on all who oppofe facred doc** 
44 trines, or who maintain pernicious opi- 
44 nions." - — ?- In Mahometan countries, 
therefore, civil magiftrates have a right td 
iilence and punifh all who oppofe the di- 
vine miflion of Mahomet, a dodtrine there 
reckoned of the moft facred nature. The 
like is true of the do&rines of iranfubftan- 
tiation, worfhip of the Virgin Mary, &c. 
in Popijb countries j and of the do&rines of 
the Trinity, fatisfadtion, &c. in Proteftant 
countries. — ■ — In England itfelf, this prin- 
ciple has beeh acted upon, and produced 
the laws which fubjedt tb fevere penalties 
all who write or fpeak agaihft the Su- 
preme Divinity of Chrift, the Book of 
Common Pirayer, and the Chutch Articles 
of Faith. All fiich laws are right, if the 
opinion I have mentioned is right. But 
in reality, civil power has nothing to do 
with any fuch matters; and civil gover- 
nors go miferably out of their proper pro- 

/vince, whenever they take upon them the 
care of truth, or the fupport of any doc- 
trinal points. They are not judges of 
truth ; and if they pretend to decide about 
it, they will decide wrong. This all the 

countries under heaven thitik of tYta a^- 



/ 
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plication of civil power to do&ridal points 
in every country but their own. It is, in- 
deed, fuperftition, idolatry, and nonfenfc, 
that civil power at prefent fupports almoft 
: every where, under the idea of fupporting 
( lacred truth, and oppofing dangerous ernCi 
Would not, therefore, its perfect neutrality 
be the greateft bleffing? Would not the 
intcreft of truth gain unfpeakably, were all 
the rulers of States to aim at nothing but 
keeping the peace; or did they confider 
thcmfelves as bound to take care, not of 
the future % but the prefent intereft of men;— 
not of their fouls and their faith, but of 
their perfons and property ; — not of any ec- 
clejtaftical) but fecular matters only? 
- All the experience of paft time proves 
that the confequence of allowing civil 
power to judge of the nature and tendency 
of do&rines, mud be making it a hindrance 
to the progrefs of truth, and an enemy to 
the improvement of the world.. 
. Anaxagoras was tried and condemned in 
Greece for teaching that the fun and ftars 
were not Deities, but mattes of corruptible 
matter. Accufations of a like kind con- 
tributed to the death of Socrates* 'Y^ 
threats of bigots and the few ol ^e&»fc 
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tion* prevented Corpernicus from publifh* 
ing, during his whole life-time, his difco- 
very of the true fyftem of the world. Ga- 
lileo was obliged to renounce the dodrine 
of the motion of the earth, and fuffered a 
year's imprifonment for having afferted it. 
And fo lately as the year 1742, the beft 
commentary on the firft produ&ion of hu- 
man genius (Newton's Principid) was 
not allowed to be printed at Rome, becaufe 
it afferted this dodrine; and the learned 
commentators were obliged to prefix to 
their work a declaration, that on this point 
they fubmitted to the decifions of the fu- 
preme Pontiffs. Such have been, and fucht 
I (while men continue blind and ignorant) 
will always be the confequences of the in* 
terpofition of civil governments in matters 
of fpeculation. 

When men affociate for the purpofe of 
civil government, they do it, not to defend 
truth or to fupport formularies of faith 
and fpeculative opinions; but to defend 
their civil rights, and to prated one ano- 
ther in the free exercife of their mental 
^nd corporeal powers. The interference, 
therefore, of civil authority \n fefcVi c»&* 
■ x E % ^ 
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is dire&ly contrary to tlie end of its in* 
ftitution. The way in which it can beft 
promote the intereft and dignity of man- 
kind, (as far as they can be promoted 
by the difcovery of truth) is, by encou- 
raging them to fearch /or truth where- 
ever they can find it ; and by protecting 
them in doing this againft the attacks of 
malevolence and bigotry. Should any at- 
tempt be made by contending feds to in* 
jure one another, its power will come in 
properly to cru(h the attempt, and to main- 
tain for all feds equal liberty, by punifliing 
every encroachment upon it. The con- 
duct of a civil magiftrate, on fuch an oc- 
cafion, fhould be that of Gallio the wife 
Roman proconful, who, on receiving an 
accufation of the apoftle Paul, would not 
liflcn to it, but drove from his prefence the 
accufers who had laid violent hands upon 
him, after giving them the following ad- 
monition : — If it were a matter of wrong 
or wicked lewdnefs, reafon would require that 
IJbould bear with you. But if it be a que/- 
Hon of words and names and the law, look 
you to it. For I will be no judge of fuch 
matters. A£s xviii. 12. &c. How much 
happier would the wor\d Ywrot* \^t«i> >ra& 
*Umagiaratcs aftcd in this tnaaaafctX \* 

At 
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America learn this important leffon, and 
profit by the experience of paft times. 
A diffent from ejlablifbed opinions and 
do&rines has indeed often miferably di- 
sturbed fociety, and produced mifchief and 
bloodshed. But it fhould be remembered, 
that this has been owing to the ejiabli/b- 
mcnt o£ the points diffented from, and the 
life of civil power to enforce the reception 
of them. Had civil government done 
.it? duty, left all free, and employed it- 

/ielf in procuring inflead of retraining fair 
difcuflion, all mifchief would have been 

v avoided, and mankind would have been 
raifed higher than they are in knowledge 
and improvement. 

When Chriftianity, that firft and bed of all 
the means of human improvement, was firft 
preached, it was charged with turning the 
world upfide down. The leaders of Jewifh 
and Pagan eftabliihments were alarmed, and 
by oppofing the propagation of it, converted 
a religion of peace and love into an occafion 
of violence and Slaughter ; and thus verified 
our Lord's prophecy, that he was come 
not to fend peace , but a /word on earth. All 
this was the effed of the mifapplication 
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of the powers of government. Inftead of 
creating* they (hould have been employed 
in preventing fuch mifchief, and been afitive 
only in caufing the Chriftian caufe to re- 
ceive a fair hearing, and guarding the pro* 
pagators of it againft jnfult. — The like 
obfervation may be made concerning the 
firft reformers. — What we all fee would 
have been right in Pagan and Popijb go- 
vernments with refped to Chriftianity and 
the Reformation ; would it not be now 
right in Cbrifiian or Protefiant govern- 
ments, were any attempts made to pro- \ 
pagate a new religion, or any dodrines 
advanced oppofite to thofe now held facred ? 
Such attempts, if unfupported by reafon 
and evidence, would foon come to nothing. / 
An impoflure cannot ftand the teft of fairer 
and open examination. On the contrary, ; 
the caufe of truth will certainly be ferved 
by it. Mabometanifm would have funk as 
foon as it rofe, had no other force than that 
of evidence been employed to propagate it ; 
£nd it is an unfpeakable recommendation of 
0>riftianity % that it made its way till it 
jbecame the religion of the world in one 
of its moil enlightened periods, by evidence 
only, id apportion to the toow^> wrx- 
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tions of civil power. There cannot be a 
more ftriking proof, that nothing but fair 
difcuffion is ncceffary to fupprefs error and 
to propagate truth. I am grieved, indeed, 
whenever I find any Chriftians (hewing a 
difpofition to call in the aid of civil power 
to defend their religion. Nothing can be 
more difgraceful to it. Jf it wants fuch 
aid, it cannot be of God. Its corruption 
and debafement took place from the mo- 
ment that civil power took it under its 
patronage $ and this corruption and debafe- 
ment increafed, till at laft it was convert- 
ed into a fyftem of abfurdity and fuperfti- 
tion more grofs and more barbarous than 

Paganifm itfelf. The religion of Chrift 

difclaims all connexion with the civil efta- 
blifhments of the world. It has fufFered 
infinitely by their frwndjbip. Inftead of 
filencing its opponents, let them be encou* 
raged to produce their ftrongeft arguments 
againft it. The experience of Britain has 
lately fhewn that this will only caufe it 
to be better underftood and more firmly 
believed. 

V 

I would extend thefe obfervations to all 
points of faith, however facred they may 
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be deemed. Nothing reafohable can fuffer • 
by difcuflion. All do&rincs really facred "" 
muft be clear and incapable of being op-/ 
pofcd with fuccefs. If civil authority in-V 
terpofes, it will be to fupport fome mif-y/ 
conception or abufe of them. / 

That immoral tendency of do&rines which 
has been urged as a reafon againft allowing 
the public difcuflion of them, muft be 
either avowed and dire€t % or only a confe- 
quence with which they are charged. If 
it is avowed and dire&, fuch doctrines 
certainly will not fpread. The principles 
rooted in human nature will refill them; 
and the advocates of them will be foon 
difgraced. If, on the contrary, it is only a 
confequence with which a do&rine is charged, 
it fhould be confidered how apt all parties 
are to charge the dodrines they oppofe 
with bad tendencies. It is well known, 
that Calvini/is and ArminiaM y Trinitarians 
and Socinians, Fatalifis and Free-wilier s, 
are continually exclaiming againft one ano- 
ther's opinions as dangerous and licentious. 
Even Chriftianity itfelf could not, at its firft 
jntrodu&ion, efcape this accufatiqn. The 
profcfTors of it were confidered as Atheifts* 
becaufe they oppofed Pagan \&o\aXrj % mA, 
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their religion was on this account reckoned 
a deftru&ive and pernicious enthufiafni. 
If, therefore, the rulers of a State are to 
prohibit the propagation of all do&rines in 
which they apprehend immoral tendencies, 
an opening will be made, as I have before 
obferved, for every fpecies of perfecution. 
There will be no dodtrine, however true or 
important, the avowal of which will not in 
fomc country or other be fubje&ed to civil 
penalties.— Undoubtedly, there are doc- 
trines which have fuch tendencies. But 
the tendencies of fpeculativc opinions have 
often very little effedfc on pr^&ice. The 
Author of nature has planted in the human 
mind principles and feelings which will 
operate in oppofition to any theories that 
may feem to contradidl them. Every fed, 
whatever may be its tenets, has fome falvo 
for the neceffity of virtue. The philofo- 
phers who hold that matter and motion 
have no exiftence except in our own ideas, 
are capable of believing this only in their 
clofets. The fame is true of the philolb- 
phers who hold that nothing exifts but 
matter and motion ; and at the fame time 
teach, that man has no felf-determining 
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power; that an unalterable fate governs 
all things ; and that no one is any thing 
that he can avoid being % or does any thing 

that he can avoid doing. Thefe philo- 

ibphers when they come out into the 
world ad as other men do. Common 
fenisjicver fails to get the better of their 
theories ; and I know that many of them ' 
are fome of the beft as well as the ableft men 
in the world, and the warmed friends to the 
true interefts of fociety. Though their doc- 
' trine may feem to furnifh an apology for 
vice, their pradice is an exhibition of 
virtue 5 and a government which would 
filence them would greatly injure itfelf. — 
Only overt ads of injuftice, violence or de-\ 
famation, come properly under the cogni- 
zance of civil power. Were a perfon now 
to go about London, teaching that u pro- 
44 perty is founded in grace," I (hould, 
were 1 a magiflrate, let him alone while 
he did nothing but teach^ without being 
under any other apprehenfion than that he 
would foon find a lodging in Bedlam. But 
were he to attempt to carry his dodrine 
into its confequences by adually Jhealing^ 
under the pretence of his right as a fain^ 
to the property of his xiewjntaoxxt^ \tas&& 
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think it my duty to lay hold of him as a 
felon, without regarding the . opinion from 
which he a&ed. 

I am perfuaded, that few or no incon- 
veniencies would arife from fuch a liberty. 
If magiftrates will do their duty as fooii 
as violence begins, or any overt ads 
which break the peace arc committed, no 
great harm will arife from their keep- 
ing tbemf elves neutral till then. Let % how- 
ever, the contrary be fuppofed. Let it 
be granted that civil authority will in this 
Cafe often be too late in its exertions ; the 
juft inference will be, not that the liberty 
I plead for ought not to be allowed ; but 
that there will be two evils, between which 
an option muft be made, and the lead of 

which muft be preferred. -One is, the 

evil juft mentioned. The other includes 

in it every evil which can arife from mak- 
ing the rulers of States judges of the ten- 
dency of do&rines, fubjedting freedom of 
enquiry to the controul of their ignorance, 
and perpetuating darknefs, intolerance and 
flavery. I need not fay which of thefe evils 
is the leaft. 
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Of Liberty cf Conscience, and Civil 
Establishments of Religion. 

IN Liberty of Conscience I includev 
much more than Toleration. Jcfus Chrift j 
has eftablifhed a perfed equality among hid 
followers. His command is, that they 
fhall affume no jurifdidion over one ano- 
ther, and acknowledge no mafter befides 

bimfelf. It is, therefore, prefumption iir 

any of them to claim a right to any fupe- 
tiority or pre-eminence over their brethren. 
Such a claim is implied, whenever any of 
them pretend to tolerate the reft. Not 

only all Chrtftians % but all men of all reli- 
gions ought to be confidered by a State as 
equally entitled to its protection as far a£ 
they demean themfelves honeftly and peace- 
ably. Toleration can fake place only where 
there is a civil eftablifhment of a particu- 
lar mode of religion j that is, where a pre- 
dominant fe& enjoys eoiclufive advantages, 
and makes the encouragement of its own 
mode of faith and wor(hipa part of the 
conftitution of the State j but at the fame 



\; 
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[ time thinks fit to suffer the exercife of 
other modes of faith and worfhip. Thanks 
Ibe to God, the new American States are at 
prefeqt ftrangers to fuch eftablifjiments. 
In this refped, as well as many others, 
they have fhewn, in framing their confuta- 
tions, a degree of wifdom an4 liberality 
which is above all prajfe, 

/ Civil eftablifhments of formularies of 
faith and worfhip are iqconfiftent with the 
rights of private judgment— They ingender 
ftrife — They turn religion into a trade— 
They fhoar tip error — They prodvjee hy- 

pocrify and prevarication -They Jay an 

undue bias oq the human mind in its 
enquiries, and obftrud the progrefs of 

truth. Genuine religion is a concern 

that lies entirely between God and our 
own fouls. It is incapable of receiving any 
aid from human laws. It is contaminated 
?s foon as worldly motives and fan&ions 
mix their influence with it. Statefmen 
fhould countenance it only by exhibiting 
in their own example a confeientious re-> 
garci to it jn thofe forms which are moft 
agreeable to their own judgments, and by 
ycflcpnr^ging their fellow-citizens in doing 

fhe fame. They cannot as public men £v*t. 
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it any other afliftance. AH .befides that 
has bp?n called a public leading in religion, 
has done it ^n effential injury, and produc- 
ed forae of the worft confequences. 

The Church Eftablifhment in England is 
one of the mildeft and bed fort. But even 

*& here what a fnare h^s it been to integrity ? 

* And what a check to free . enquiry? 

What difpofitions favourable to defpotifm 
has it foftered ? What a turn to pride 
and narrownefs and domination has, it 
given the clerical chara&er ? What ftrug- 
gles has it produced in its members to 
accommodate their opinions to the fub- 
fcriptions and tefts which it impofes ? What 
a perverfion of learning has it occafioned 
to defend obfblete creeds and abfurdities? 
What a burthen is it on the conferences of 
lbme r of its beft clergy, who, in confe- 
quence of being bound down to a fyftem 
they do not approve, and having, no fup- 
port except that which they derive from 
conforming to it, find themfelves under^ 
the hard neceffity of either prevaricating 

or Jtarvingl ^No one doubts but that 

the Englifh clergy in general could with 
more truth declare- that they do not % than 
that they do give their unfeigned atfent to 
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all and every thing contained in the thirty- 
nine Articles and the Book of Common-* 
Prayer ; and yet, with a folemn declaration 
to this purpofe, are they obliged to enter 
upon an office which above all offices re- 
quires thofe who exercife it to be examples 
of fimplicity and fincerity. — Who can *■ 
help execrating the caufe of fuch an evil ? 

But what 1 wi(h mod to urge is the ten- 
dency of religious eftablifhments to im- 
pede the improvement of the world. They 
are boundaries prefcribed by human folly 
to human inveftigation $ and inclofures 
which intercept the light and confine the 
exertions of reafon. Let any one imagine 
to himfelf what effedts fimilar eftablifh- 
ments would have in Philofbphy, Naviga- 
tion, Metaphyficks, Medicine or Mathe- 
maticks. Something like this took place 
Logick and Philofophy ; while .- the 
Ipse dixit of Ariftotle and the nonfenfe 
/ of the fchools maintained an authority like 
\ that of the creeds of churchmen : And the 
effedt was a longer continuance of the 
world in the ignorance and barbarity of 
the dark ages. But civil eftablifhments of 
religion are more pernicious. So apt are 
mankind to mifreprefent the chara&er of 
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the Deity, and to connefl his favour with 
^ particular modes of faith, that it mud bo 
expe&ed, that a religion fo fettled will be 
what it has hitherto been — a gloomy and 
eruel fuperftition bearing the name of re- " 
ligion. 

It has been long a fubjedt of difpute, 
which is worft in its effects on fociety, 
Juch a religion or fpcculati ve Atheifm. For 
my own part f I could almoft give the prefe-. 
rence to the latter.— —Atheism is fo re- 
pugnant to every principle of common 
fenfe, that it is not poffible it fhould ever 
gain much ground, or become very preva- 
lent. On the contrary ; there is a par-* 
ticular pronenefs in the human mind 
to Superstition, and nothing is more 

likely to become prevalent.- Atheism 

leaves us to the full influence of mod 
of our natural feelings and focial princU 
pies j and thefc are fo flrong in their 
operation, that in general they are a fu£> 
ficient guard to the order of fociety. But 
Superstition counterads thefe princu 
pies, by holding forth men to one another 
as objo&s of divine hatred j and by putting 
them on haraffing, filencing, imprifoning 
and burning one another \& ox&« \& to 
God fcrvicc. — Atheism is a {kaCtaws to* 
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Vice by taking away the motives to virtue 
arifing from the will of God and the fear 
of a future judgment. But Superstition 
is more a fan£tuary for vice, by teaching 
men ways of pleafing God without moral 
virtue, and by leading them even to com- 
pound for wickednefs by ritual fer vices, 
by bodily penances and mortifications, by 
adorning (hrines, going pilgrimages, faying 
many prayers, receiving abfolutions from the 
pried, exterminating heretics, &c.— 'Athe- 
ism deftroys the facrednefs and obligation 
of an oath. But has there not been alfo a 
religion (fo called) which has done this, by 
leading its profdftbrs to a perfuafion that 
there exifts a power on earth which can dif- 
penfe with the obligations of oaths, that 
pious frauds are right, and that faith is not 
to be kept with heretics ? 

It is indeed only a rational and liberal 
religion; a religion founded on juft no- 
tions of the Deity as a being who regards 
equally every fincere worfhipper, and by 
whom all are alike favoured as far as they 
aft up to the light they enjoy; a religion 
which confifts in the imitation of \Yk> T&m& 
perfe&ions of an almighty but bet^vOiwA. 
governor of nature, who duca* iot \k<* 
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beft all events, in confidence in the carfc 
of his providence, in refignation to his 
will, and in the faithful difcharge of every 
doty of piety and morality from a regard 
to his authority and the apprehenfions of a 

future righteous retribution. It is only 

this religion (the infpiring principle of 
every thing fair and worthy and joyful, 
ithd which m truth is nothing but the 
love of God and man and virtue warming 
the heart and directing the conduit) — It is 
oftiy this kind of religion that can blefs 
the world, or be an advantage to fociety. — 
This is the religion that every enlightened 
friend to mankind will be zealous to pro- 
mote. But it is a teligion that the powers 
of the world know little of, arid which 
will always be bcft promoted by being 
left free and open. 

I cannot help adding here, that fuch 

. jft particular is the Chrijiidn religion. 

Chriftianity teaches us that there is none 
good but one, that is, God; that hj^willeth 
till men to be faved,and will punifh nothing 
T5uT^wicke3hefi \\ that he defires mercy 
and not facrifice (benevolence rather than 
rituals); that laving him wWft &\\ owe \vcki\&* 
and hting our neighbor fc* <*Sit£^t&->\* 
th& whole of our 'duty \ axidWri! t& w« 
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nation he that fearcth him and worketh 
righteoufnefs is accepted of him. It refts 
its authority on the power of Go'd, not of 
matt; refers itfelf entirely to the under- 
(landings of men; makes us thefubjedJs of 
a kingdom that is not of this world ; and 
requires us to elevate our minds above tem- 
poral dmoluments, and to look forwards to 
a (late, beyond the grave, where a govern- 
ment of perfed virtue will be eredted under 
that Mefllah who has tafied death for every 
man.— What havd the powers of thd world 
to dd with fuch a religion ?— It difclaims alt 
connexion with them ; it made its way at 
firft in oppofitiott to them; and, as fair as 
it is now upheld by them, it is disho- 
noured and vilified. 

/ The injury which civil eftablifhments do 
; /to Ghriftianity maybe learnt from the fbl- 
! flowing confiderations. 

Firft. The fpirit of religious eftablifti- 
j ments is oppofite to the fpirit of Chriftir 
I anity. It is a fpirit of pride and tyranny 
| in oppofition to the Chriftian lowly fpirit ; 
J a contraded and felfifli fpirit, in oppofi- 
| tion to the Chriftian enlarged and ber*evo^ 
' lent fpirit -, the fpirit of tive world \a o^- 
pofition to the Chrifliau heavenly ^ 
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Secondly, Religious eftablifhments are 
founded Gn a claim of authority in the 
Chriftian phurch which overthrows Chrift's 
authority. He has in the fcriptures given 
his followers a code of laws, to which he 
requires them to adhere as their only guide. 
But the language of the framers of church 
cftablifhments is — We have authority in con- 
" trpverfies of faith % and power to decree rites 
iC and ceremonies. We are the deputies of 
44 Chrift upon earth, who have been com- 
4| miffioned by him to interpret his laws, 
44 and to rule his church. You muft there- 
44 fore follow US. The fcriptures are infuf- 
"ficient. Our interpretations you muft 
" receive as Chrift's laws ; our. creeds as 
"bis do&rine; our inventions as his in- 
vitations." 

It is evident, as the excellent Hoadly 
has (hewn, that thefe claims turn Chrift 
out of the government of his own king- 
dom, and place ufurpers on his throne.— 
They are therefore derogatory to his ho- 
nour ; and a fubmiffion to them is a breach 
of the allegiance due to him. They have 
been almoft fatal to true Chriftianityj and 
attempts to enforce themty d^^mata^* 
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have watered the Chriftian world with the 
- blood of faints and martyrs. 

Thirdly. The difficulty of introducing 
alterations into church eftablifhments after 
they have been once formed, is another 
objection to them. Hence it happens, that 
they remain always the fame amidft all 
changes of public manners and opinions * j 
and that a kingdom even of Chriftians may 
go on for ages in idolatrous worfhip, after 
a general convi&ion may have taken place, 
that there is but one being who^f? the 
proper objedt of religious adoration, and 
that this one being is that one only living 
and true God who fent Chrift into the world, 
and who iff bis no iefs than he is our God 
and father. What a fad fcene of religious 
hypocrify muft fuch a difcordance between 
public conviction and the public forms pro* 
duce? 

* This is an inconvenience attending civil as well as 
tccUfiaflical eftabliflimcnts, which has been with great 
wifdom guarded againft in the new American conftitu- 
tions, by appointing that there (hall be a revifal of them 
at the end of certain terms. This will leave them 
always open to improvement, without any danger of 
thofe;convulfions which have ufually attended the cor- 
re&iqn of. abufo when they have t«\\i\tc& * ^cxc&m^^ 
by time/ 

_ G2 "* 
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■ At this day, in feme European countries, 
the abfurdity and ilavHhnefs of their hie* 
rarchics are feen and acknowledged ; but 
being incorporated with the flate, it is 
fearcely poffible to get rid of them. 

What can be more finking than the State 
Gf England in this refped ?— The fyftem 
of faith and worfhip eftablfthed in it was\ 
formed above two hundred years ago, when 
Europe was juft emerging from darknefs 
and barbarity. The times have ever fince / 
been (growing more enlightened 5 but with*/ 
out »ny effed on the eftabliihment. Not i 
ray of the increafing light has penetrated it. 
Not dne imperfedHon, however grofs, has 
been removed. The feme articles <*f faith 
afe fubferibed. The 'fame ritual tif devo- 
tion is pra&ifed.— There is reafon to fear 
that the db/bIuti6nof the fick % which forms 
a-part pf this rittial, is often refdrted to as 
a paflport to heaven after a wicked life $ 
^nd^yet it is continued. — Perhaps nothijig 
more (hocking to reafon and humanity ever 
made a part of a religious iyftem than the 
damning plaufes in the Atbanafian creed j 
andyjBt tfie pbjigatiqn of .the <?lergy to 
declare nflctit tp this creed* axv& ^ont^ 

H a? a part pf the pub\\$ A^o\\otv x xy 
malns. * 
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The neceffary confequcnce of fuch a ftate 
of things is, that, 

Fourthly, Chriftianity itfelf is difgraced, 
,and that all religion comes to be confidered 
as aftate trick, and a barbarous mummery. 
It is well known, that in fome Popifh 
countries there are few Chriftians among 
the higher ranks of men, the religion of 
the State being in thofe countries mijiaken 
for the religion of the Gofpel. This in- 
deed {hews a criminal inattention in thofe 
who fall into fuch a miftake; for they 
ought to confider that Chriftianity has been 
grievoufly corrupted, and that their ideas 
of it Should be taken from the New Tefta- 
ment only. It is, however, fo natural to 
reckon Chriftianity to be that which it is 
held out to be in all the eftabli foments of 
it, that it cannot but happen that fuch an 
error will take place and produce fome of 
the worft confequences. — —There is pro- 
bably a greater number of rational Chrift- 
ians (that is, of Chriftians upon enquiry) 
in England^ than in all Popifh countries. 
The reafon is, that the religious eftablifh- 
ment here is Popery reformed ; and that a 
considerable body diffent frorcv \t, axA *x* 
often /flcqfcating the ncceffivj cR £\ttvo- 
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guifhing between the Chriftianity eftablifh- 
cd by law and that which is taught in the 

Bible. Certain it is, that till this di- 

ftindion is made, Chriftianity can never 
recover its juft credit and ufefulnefs. 

Such then are the cffe<3s of civil efta- 
blifhments of religion. May heaven foon 
put an end to them. The world will 

V never be generally wife or virtuous or 
happy, till thefe enemies to its peace and 
improvement are demolished. Thanks be 
to God, they are giving way before increas- 
ing light. Let them never fhew them- 
fclves in America. Let no fuch monfteK 
be known there as human authority 
in matters op religion. Let every/ 
honeft and peaceable roan, whatever is 
his faith, be prote&ed there ; and find an 
effectual defence againft the attacks of bi- 
gotry and intolerance.— In the United States 
may Religion flourifh. They cannot be 
very great and happy if it does not. But let 
it be a better religion than moft of thofe 
which have been hitherto, profeffed in the 
world. Let it be a religion which enforces 
moral obligations $ not a t^\^\otk v&v&x \^~ 

l&cs $nd evades thei^.^kidfcw&i M^Ca- 
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tholic religion ; not a rage for profelytifm.— • 
A religion of peace and charity; not a 
religion that perfecutes, curfes and damns. 
In a word, let it be the genuine Gof- 
pel of peace lifting above the world, warm- 
ing the heart with the love of God and 
his creatures, and fuftaining the fortitude 
of good men by the affured hope of a 
future deliverance from death, and an in- 
finite reward in the everlafiing kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour. •;_■/-• 

From the preceding obfervations it may 
be concluded, that it is impoflible I flioukt 
not admire the following article in the de- 
claration of rights which forms the foun- 
dation of the Majfacbufetfs conftitution. — • 
" In this State every denomination of 
" Chriftians demeaning themfelves peace- 
" ably and as good fubje&s of the com- 
" mon wealth, fhall be equally under the 
" prote&ion of the law; and no fubordi- 
<c nation of any one fe£t or denomina- 
cc tion to another {hall ever be eftablifhed 

by law*." 



«( 



* The North Carolina conftitution alfo orders that 
there (hall be no eflablifliment of aivy otvc TtW^xou* ctawt&w 
or denomination in that State Vn preference to wj o\\\«.- 
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THiV is liberal beyond all example,— I 
fhoifld, however, have admired it more 
had it been more liberal, and the words 
AtL M£N of all religions been fub- 
Rituted for the words every denomination 
of Cbriftidns.* 

It appears' farther from the preceding 
obfervations, that I cannot but diflike the 
religious tefts which make a part of feveral 

of the American conflitutiofts. In the 

Majfacbufetfs conftitution it is ordered, that 
all who take feats in the Houfe of Re- 
prefentatives or Senate (hall declare " their 
" firm perfoafion of the truth of the 
a Chriftian religion." The fame is re* 
quired by the Maryland conftitution, as a • 
condition of being admitted into any places 
of profit or truft. In Penfyhania every 
member of the Houfe of Reprefentatiyes 
is required to declare, that he " acknow- 
?* ledges the Scriptures of the Old and 
" New Teftamcnt to be given by divine 
€t infpiration." In the State of Delaware, 
that "he believes in God the Father, and 
** in Jefus Chrift his only Son, and in the 
" Holy Ghoft, one God bleffed for ever- 
M more." All this is more than is tc- 
quired even in England, vital** ^w^^x 
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every perfon however debauched or athe- 
iftical js required to receive the facrament 
as a qualification for inferior places, no 
other religious teft is impofed on members of 
parliament than a declaration againft Popery. 
— It is an obfervation no lefs juft than com- 
mon, that fuch teds exclude only honefi 
men. The <//xhoneft never fcruple them, 

Montesquieu probably was not a 
Chriftian. Newton and Locke were not 
Trinitarians ; and therefore not Chrifiians 
according to the commonly received ideas 
of Chriftianity. Would the United States, 
for this reafon, deny fuch men, were they 
living, all places of truft and power among 
them ? 
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Of Education. 

SUCH is the ftate of things which I wi(h 
to take place ill the united American 
States. — In order to introduce and perpe- 
tuate it, and at the fame time to give it 
the greateft efie& on the improvement of 
the world, nothing is more nccefTary than 
the eftablifhment of a wife and liberal plan 
of Education. It is impoffible properly 
to reprefent the importance of this. So 
much is left by the author of nature' to 
depend on the turn given to the mind in 
early life, and the imprcffions then made, 
that: I have often thought there may be a 
fecrcl remaining to be difcovered in educa- 
tion, which will caufe future generations 
to grow up virtuous and happy, and acce- 
lerate human improvement to a greater de- 
gree than can at prefent be imagined. 

The end of education is to dire& the 

powers of the mind in unfolding them- 

felves; and to affift them in gaining their 

" juft bent and force. And, in order to this, 

its 
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its bufinefs fhoukl be to teach how to think, /* 
rather than what to think ; or to lead into the 
heft way of fcarching for truth, rather than 
to inftrud in truth itfelf.— As for the latter, 
who is qualified for it ?— There are many in- 
deed who are eager to undertake this office. 
All parties and feels think they havedifcover- 
ed truth, and are confident that they alone are 
its advocates and friends. But the very dif- 
ferent and inconfiftent accounts they give 
of it demonftrate they are utter ftrangcrs 
to it ; and that it is better to teach nothing, 
than to teach what they hold out for truth. 
The greater their confidence, the greater 
is the reafon for diftrufting them. We 
generally fee the warmeft zeal, where the 
objedtof it is the greateft nonfenfe. 

Such obfervations have a particular ten- * 
dency to (hew that education ought to be 
an initiation into candour, rather than into 
any fyftems of faith; and that it fhould 
form a habit of cool and patient inveftiga- 
tion, rather than an attachment to any! 
opinions. 

But hitherto education has been con- 
ducted on a contrary plan. It has been 
a contraption, not an enlargement of the 
H 2 \\x- 
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intclle&ual faculties ; an injeSlion of falfc, 
principles hardening them in error, not; 
a difcipline enlightening and improving 
them. Inftead of opening and {lengthen- 
ing them, and teaching to think freely ^ it 
hath cramped and enflaved them, and qua- 
lified for thinking only in one track. Inftead 
of inftiiling humility, charity, and liberality, 
and thus preparing for an eafier difcovery 
and a readier ad million of truth ; it has in- 
flated with conceit, and (luffed the human 7 
jnind with wretched prejudices. 

The more has been learnt Uomfucb edu- 
cation, the more it becomes neceflary to 
x/^1 earn. The more has been taught in 
this way, of fo much the more mud the 
mind be .emptied before true wifdom can 
t cnter.— Sucl? was education in the time of* 
the firft teachers of Chrjftianity. By fur- 
flifhing with fkill in ihe arts of difputation 
and fophiflry, and producing an attachment 
to eflablifhcd fyftems, it turned the miads 
r of men from truth, and rendered them more 
determined to refill evidence and more 
.capable of evading it. Hence it happened, 
•fhat this heavenly jnftru&iQn, when jfirft 

corn- 
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communicated, was /o the Jews ajtumbling 
block, and to the Greeks fooli/bnefs $ and 
that, in fpite of miracles themfelves, the 
perfons who rejected with mod difdain, 
and who oppofed it with moft violence, were 
thofe who had been educated in colleges, 
and were bed verfed in the falfe learning 
of the times : And had it taught the true 
philofophy inftead of the true religion, the 
effe& would have been the fame. The 
do&rine " that the fun flood ft ill, and that 
u the earth moved round it," would have 
been reckoned no lefs abfurd and incredible, 
than the do&rine of a crucified Mejfiab* 
And the men who would have treated fuch 
an inftrudiion \yith moft contempt, would 
have been the wife and the prudent \ that 
is, the proud fophifts and learned do&ors 
of the times, who had ftudied the Ptole- 
maic fyflem of the world, and learnt, by 
.cycles and epicycles, to account for all the 
.motions of the heavenly bodies. 

In like njanner, when the improvement 
of Logick in Mr. Locke's Effay on the 
Human Under/landing was firft published 
jin Britain^ the perfons readieft to attend 
£o it ;ind to receive it were thofe who had 

TVRNSX 
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never been trained in colleges ; and whofe 
minds, therefore, had never been per- 
verted -by an inftru&ion in the jargon of 
the fchools. To the deep profeffors of the 
time, it appeared (like the do&rine taught 
in his book on the Reafonablenefs of 
Chriftianity) to be a dangerous novelty 
and herefy; and the Univerfity of Ox- 
fokd, in particular, condemned and repro- 
bated the author. — -The like happened 
when Sir Isaac Newton's difcoveries 
were firft published. A romance (that is, 
the Philofophy of Descartes) was then 
in poffeffion of the. philofophical world. 
Education had rivetted it in the minds of 
the learned-, and it was twenty- feven years 
before Newton's Principia could gain 
fufficient credit to bring it to a fecond 
edition. — Such are the prejudices which 
have generally prevailed againft new lights. 
Such the impediments which have been 
thrown in the way of improvement by a 
narrow plan of education. — Even now the 
principal objed of education (efpeciaily in 
divinity) is to teach eftablifhed fyftems as 
certain truths, and to qualify for fuccefs- 
fully defending them againft opponents; 
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and thus to arm the mind againft convic- 
tion, and render it impenetrable to farther 
light. Indeed, w? re it offered to my op- 
tion which I woulu i;a-.',\ the plain fenfe 
of a common and untutored man, or the 
deep erudition of the proud fcholars and 
profefTors in moft univerfities, I fhould 
eagerly prefer the former, from a per- 
fuafion that it would leave me at a left 
diftance from real wifdom. An unoccupied 
and iimple mind is infinitely preferable 
to a mind warped by fyftems. } and the 
entire want of learning better than a learn* 
ing, fuch as moft of that is which hitherto 
' has been fought and admired — A learning ' 
which puffs up, while in reality it is no- 
thing but profo under ignorance and more 
inveterate prejudice. 

It may be worth adding here, that a nar- 
row education (fhould it ever happen not 
to produce the evils now mentioned) will 
probably produce equal evils of a contrary 
nature. I mean, that there will be danger, 
when perfons fo educated come to fee the 
abfurdity of fame of the opinions in which 
they have been educated, that they will 
become prejudiced againft them all % and, 
coflfequemly, throw them all away* and 
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run wild into fcepticifm and infidelity.— 
At prefent, in this part of the world this 
is a very common event. 

I am by no means qualified to give a juft 
account of the particular method in which 
education ought to be conducted, fb as to 
avoid thefe evils : That is, fo as to render 
the mind free and unfettered $ quick in 
difcerning evidence, and prepared to follow 
it from whatever quarter and in whatever 
manner it may offer itfelf. But certain it 
is, that the beft mode of education is that 
which does this mod effectually; which 
guards beft againft filly prejudices ; which 
enflames moft with the love of truth 5 which 
difpofes moft to ingenuity and fairnefs ; and 
leaves the mind moft fenfible of its own 
need of farther information. — Had this 
been always the aim of education, mankind 
would now have been farther advanced; — 
It fuppofes, however, an improved fate of 
mankind $ and when once it has - taken 
place, it will quicken the progrefs of m- 
frovement. 

. I have in thefe obfervations expreffed a 
diflike of fy&cms j but I have tncafet o^Vj 
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ao condemn that attachment to them a§ 
ftandards of truth which has been too pre- 
valent. It may be neceflary in education |j 
to make ufe of them ; or of books explain- 
ing them. But they fhould be ufed only 
as guides and helps to enquiry. Inflru&ion 
in them fhould be attended with a fair ex- 
hibition of the evidence on both fides of 
every queftion \ and care fliould be taken 
to induce, as far as poflible, a habit of be- 
lieving only on an overbalance of evidence ; 
and of proportioning aflent in every cafe 
to the degree of that overbalance, without 
regarding authority, antiquity, Angularity, 
novelty, or any of the prejudices which too 

commonly influence aflent, -Nothing is 

fo well fitted to produce this habit, as the 
ftudy of mathematics. In thefe fciences no 
one ever thinks of giving his aflent to a 
propofition till he can clearly underftand it 
. and fee it proved by a fair dedu&ion from 
propofitions previoufly underftood and prov- 
ed. In thefe fciences the mind is inured 
to clofe and patient attention ; fhewn the 
nature of juft reafonings ; and taught to form 
diftin<3 ideas, and to expert clear evidence 
in all cafes before belief. They furnifh, 
therefore, the beft exercife for tta vatellfcc- 
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tual powers, and the bed defence againft 
that credulity and precipitation and confa- 
fion of ideas which are the common fources 
of error. 

There is, however, a danger even here to 
toe avoided. Mathematical ftudies may abforb 
the attention too much ; and when they 
do, they contrad the mind by rendering it 
incapable of thinking at large ; by difqua- 
lifying it for judging of any evidence ex- 
cept mathematical ; and, confequently, dif- 
pofing it to an unreafonable icepticifm on 
all fubjedts which admit not of fuch evi- 
dence. -There have been many inftances 

pf this narrownefs in mathematicians. 

But to return from this digreflion, — I 
cannot help obferving on this occafibn, with 
refpc&to Christianity in particular, that 
education ought to lead to a habit of judg- 
ing of it as it is in the code itfelf of 
Chriftianity; that the dodrines it reveals 
fhould be learnt only from a critical and 
fair enquiry into the fenfe of this code ; 
and that all inftru&ion in it fhould be a 
preparation for making this enquiry anji 
a communication of affiftance in examin- 
ing into the proofs of its divine original, 
and ;# (fetfcpijiiag Vo YiYv&V te^Jt* ^ 
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evidence thefe proofs amourit, after alldw- 
ing every difficulty its juft weight. - — - 
\ This has never yet been the pradice among 
Chriliians. The New Teftament has been 
reckoned hitherto an injufficlent ftandard of 
Chriftian Divinity ; and, therefore, formu- 
laries of human invention pretending to 
explain and define it (but in reality mifre- 
prefenting and difhonouring it) have been 
fubftituted in its room ; and teaching thefe 
\ has been called teaching Chrifiianity. And 
* it is very remarkable, that in the Englijb 
| Univerfities Lectures. on the New Tefta- 
j ment are feldom or ever read; and that* 
] through all Chriftendom, it is much lefs an 
\ objed of attention than the fyjicms and creeds 
which have been fathered upon it. 

I will only add on this fubjed, that it is 
above all things heceflary, while inftrudion 
is conveyed, to convey with it a fenfe of 
the imbecility of the human mind, and of 
its great pronenefs to error; and alfo a 
difpofition> even on points which feem the 
'] moft clear, to liften to objedions, and to 
] confider nothing as involving in it our final 
] intereft but an honest heart. 
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Nature has fo made us, that an attach- 
in en t muft take place within us to opinions 
once foroDtd; and it was proper that we 
fhould be fo made, in order to prevent that 
levity and dcfultorinefs of mind which muft 
have been the confequence had we been 
ready to give up our opinions too eafily and 
haftily. But this natural tendency, how- 
ever vriiely given us, is apt to eaceed its 
proper limits, and to render us unreafon- 
ibly tenacious. It ought, therefore, like 
all our other natural propeiifities, to be 
carefully watched and guarded; and edu- 
cation fhotrld put us upon doing this. An 
obfervation before made fhould, in parti- 
cular, be inculcated, " that all mankindi 
M have hitherto been moft tenacious when 
fc moft in the wrong, aftd reckoned them* 
44 fclves moft enlightened when moft in the 
* dark."- This is, indeed, a very morti- 
fying fa&j but attention to it is neceflary 
io cure that mifcrable pride and dogmati- 
calncfs which are fome of the worft ene- 
mies to improvement, Who is there 

that docs not remember the time when he 
was entirely fatisfied about points which 
deeper reflcdion has fhewn to be 2A»Nfc\v\& 
camprchctifion i Who,- for u&axkc& v tot& 
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book Was one of the firft that fell inter 
my hands. It taught me the proper mode 
of reafoning on moral and religious fub- 
jfcfis, and particularly the importance of 
paying a due regard to the impcrfedion of 
human knowledge. His Sermons alfo, I 
then thought, and do ftill think, excellent. 
Next to bis works, I have always been an 
admirer of the writings of Dr. Clark. 
And I cannot help adding, however ftrange 
it may feeih, that I bwe mudi to the phi* 
lofophical writings of Mr. Hume, which 
I likewife ftudied early in life. Though 
an enemy to his Sccpticifm, I have profited 
by it. By attacking, with great ability, 
every principle of truth and reafon, he 
ptit me upon examining the ground upon 
which I flood, and taught me not haftily 

to take any thing for granted. The firft 

fruits of my heading and ftiidies were laid 
before the public in a Treatife entitled A 
Review of the principal $>neJlions and Diffi* 
. culties in Morals. This publication has 
been followed by many others on variods 
fubje&s. — And now, in the evening of a 
life devoted to enquiry and fpent in en- 
deavours (weak indeed and feeble) to fei»vc 
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the beft interefts, prefent and future, of 
mankind, I am waiting for the great 
teacher, convinced that the order of 
nature is perfed; that infinite wifdom and 
goodnefs govern all things ; and that 
Chriftianity comes from God: But at the 
fame time puzzled by many difficulties, 
anxious for more light, and refting with 
full and conftant affqrance only on this 
one truth- That the pradice of virtue 

is the duty and dignity of man ; and, in all 
events, his wifeft and fofeft courfe. 



Of 
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Qf the Dangers to which the American 
States are expofed. 

IN the preceding obfervatio.ps, I have 
aimed at pointing out the means of pro- 
moting the progrefs of improvement in_the, 
uiyted States of America. I have infilled, 
particularly, on the importance of a juft 
fettlement of the federal union, and 
the cftablifhmcnt of a well-guarded and 
perfe& liberty in fpccnlation, in govern- 
ment, in education, and in religion. 

The united States are now fetting out, and; 
all depends on the care and forefight with 
which a plan is begun, which hereafter 
will require only to be ftrengthened an4 
xipened. This is, therefore, the time for 
giving them advice ; and mean advice (like 
the prefent) may fuggeft fome ufeful hints. 
In this country, when any improve- 
ments are propofed, or any corre&ions, 
^rc attempted of abufes fo grofs as to 
make pur boafls of liberty ridiculous 41 , a 

clamour 

* The majority of the Brttish Houfe of Com- 
mons i* chofen by a few tboufandi o( lYvt &tt^jk'<& \fcifc 
people, who *re conftantly paid tot vV^vc NfcVfc** 



V 
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clamour immediately arifes againft inno<* 
vation ; and an alarm fpreads, left the at- 
tempt to repair fhould defiroy. — In Ame- 
rica no fuch prejudices can operate. There 
abufes have not yet gained facrednefs by . 
time. There the way is open to focial dig- 
nity and happinefs $ and reafon may utter 
her voice with confidence and fuccefs. 

. Is it not ridiculous to call a country fo governed fru? • 

See a ftriking account of the State of the Britifti 

Parliamentary Reprefentation, in Mr. Burgb\ Political 
Difquifitions, Vol. I. p. 39, &c. 

It was propofed to the convention for fettling the Maf* \ 
facbu/itt's conftitution, that on$ of the two houfes which Kj 
^onftitute the general court of that State fhould be a repre- 
fentation of pirfotu, and the other a reprefentation of pro- . 
pirtfi and that the body of the people (hould appoint 
only the elisors of their reprefentatives. — By fuch re- 
gulations corruption in the choice of reprefentatives 
would be rendered lefs pra&icable; and it feems the 
bed method of concentering in the )L»egiflature as much 
as poflible of the virtue $nd ability of the State, and of 
making its voice always an expreflion of the will and 
bed fenfe of the people. — On this plan alfo, the number 
of members conflituting a Legiflature might be much 

leffened. This is a circumftance of particular confe- 

quence, to which the united States, in fon^e future period 
pf their increafe, will find it neceflary to attend. It has 
been often juftly obferved, that a legiflatjve body v$ry 
fiumcrous is little better than a mci. 

K °$ 
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Qf Debts and Internal Wars. 

IE(AVE obferved in the introdu&ion to % 
this Addrefs, that the American States 
have many dangers to fhun. In what fol- 
lows I (hall give a brief recital of fame of 
^he chief of thefe dangers. 

The danger from an endlefs increafe of 
tublic debts has been already fuffici- 
ently noticed. 

Particular notice has been likewife taken 

of the danger from internal wars. 

Again and again, I would urge the necef- 
iity of purfuinjg every meafure and ufing 
every precaution which can guard againft 
this danger. It will be Shocking to fee in 
• the new world a repetition of all the evife 
Which have hitherto Ujd wafte the old world 
•—War raging, where peace and liberty were 
thought ta have taken their abodes. — The 
points of bayonets and the mouths of can- 
non fettling difputes, infteadof the colle&ed 
wifdom of the confederation— and perhaps 
one reftlefs and ambitious State rifing by 

bloody 



; : 
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Woody tonqueft above the reft, and Becom- i 
ing zfoyereign State, claiming impioufly (a r s | 
Britain once did) " full authority to makfe 
"laws that fhall bind its fifter States in all 
" cafes whatever," and drawing to itfelf 

^ all advantages at their expence, 1 de- 
precate this calamity. I fhuddet wheh I 
consider how poffible it is ; and hope thofe 
perfons are miftaken who think that fuch 
are the jealoufies which govern human 
nature, and fuch the imperfections of the 
bed human arrangements, that it is not 
within the reach of any wifdoni to difcoveic 
any efFe&ual means of preventing it, with- 
out encroaching too ittuch on the liberty 
and independence of the States. I have 

/mentioned an enlargement of the powers 

\pf Congress. Others have propofed a 
confoiidation of the powers of government 
in one Parliament reprefenting all the 
State?, and fuperfeding the particular par- 
liaments by which they are now feparately 
governed. But it is obvious, that this will 
be attended with greater iriconveniencies, 
and encroach more on the liberty of the 

* States, than the enlargement I have pro- '. 
pofed of the powers of Congress.— -If 
K 2 fucH 
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iuch a parliament is not to fuperfede any of 
the other parliaments, it will be the fame 
with Congress as at prefent conftituted. 



Of an unequal Distribution of 
Property, 

T. is ^ trite obfer vat ion, that iC dominiori 
<c is founded on property." Mod free 
States have manifefted their fenfe of the truth 
of this obfervation, by ftudying to find out 
means of preventing too great an inequality / 
in the diftribution of property. What tu- 
jtixAts were occafioned at Rome, in its beft 
times, by attempts to carry into execution 
the Agrarian law? Among the people of 
IfraeJ, by the diredttanof heaven, all cftates 
.which had been alienated during the courfe 
jof fifty yeafs, Returned to their original 
owners at the end of that term. One of 
the circumftances that has been moft fa- 
vourable to the American States in forming 
theU jiew. conftitutions of government has 
beep r^he equality .which fubfifts ^mong 
Ihctn*- — ,...- „;j'' 



Thfe happieft ftate of man is the middle * 
ftate between the favage and the refined^ or - 
between the wild and the luxurious (late. - 
Such is the flate of fbciety in Connec- - 
ticut, and fome others of the Americana 
provinces ; where the inhabitants confift, ifB 
I am rightly informed, of an independent— 
and hardy Yeomanry, all nearly on aJ 
lfcvel— trained to arms, — inftrudied in thein 
fights — cloathed in home-fpun-^-of fimple^ 
manners — Grangers to luxury — drawing ^ 
plenty from the ground — and that plenty, m 
gathered eafily by the hand of induftry ; j 
and giving rife to early marriages, a nurae- - 
rous progeny, length of days, and a rapid 
inrreafe — thfe rich and the poor, the haughty 
grandee and the creeping fycophant, equally 
unknown — proteded by Jaws, which (be- 
ing their own will) cannot opprefsj and 
by an equal government, which wanting 
lucrative places, cannot create corrupt can- 
vafiings * and ambitious intrigue.-— — O di- 
ftinguifhed people! May you continue 

* In this State, and alfo the State of Majfacbufittt, 
New jf^fyp 6Vc. any attempt to canvas, or even the ex- 
preflicn of a \vi(h to be chefen, will exclude a candi- 
date from a feat in the Houfe of Rcprefentativcs. The 
fame is true of any (lain on his ttwA cYmn&tT. 
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ioilg thus happy • and may the happihefs 
you enjoy fpread over the face of the whole 
earth! — But lam forgetting myfelf. There 
is danger that a ftate of fociety fo happy will 
not be of long duration ; that fimplicity and 
"Virtue will give way to depravity j that equa- 
lity will in time be loft> thecurfed luft of do- 
xnirieering (he\V itfelf, liberty languifh, and 
fcivil government gradually degenerate into 
an inftrument in the hands of the few to 
.opprefs and plunder the many. — Such has 
litherto been the progrefs of evil in human 
affairs. In ordei: to give them a. better 
turn, fome great men {Plato, Sir Thomas \ 
More, Mr. Wallace, &c.) have propofed / 
plans, whichi by eftablilhing a torn muni ty' 
of goods and annihilating property; would 
make it impoffible for any one member of 
& State to think of enflaving the reft, or 
to confider himfelf as having any intereft 
diftind from that of his . fellow-citizens; 
Such theories are in fpeculation pleating • 
nor perhaps are they wholly impra&icable. 
Some approaches to them may hereafter be 
taadc • arid fchemes of government may take 
place, wlaich (ball leave fo little, befides 
perfonal merit, to be a means of diftin&ion. 
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as to exclude from fociety moft of the caufe^> 
of evil. But be this as it will ; it is out o^ 
doubt that there is an equality in fociety" 
which is effential to liberty, and which 
every State that would continue virtuous 
and happy ought as far as pofiible to main- 
tain. — It is not in my power to defcribe 
the beft method of doing this. — I will 
only obferve, that there are three enemies 
to equality againft which America ought to 
giiard. 

Firft 5 Granting hereditary honours and 
s; titles of nobility. Perfons thus diftin- 
guifhed, though perhaps meaner than the 
meaneft of their dependants, are apt to con- 
iider themfelves as belonging to a higher 
order of beings, and made for power and 
government. Their birth and rank necef- 
farily difpofe them to be hoftile to. general 
liberty; «nd when they are not fo, and 
difcover a juft zeal for the sights of mankind, 
it is always a triumph of good fenfe and virtue 
over the temptations of their (ituation. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar fatfsfafti^n that I 
have found in the articles of confederation 
an order that ho titles of nobility (hall be 
' K ?Y$ r £ rant ? d l?y the united States. Let 
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^tjre be honours to encourage merit 5 but 

'fct them die with the men who have earned 

them. Let them not ^defcend to pofterity 

to fbfter a fpirit of domination, and to 

produce 4 proud and tyrannical ariftocracy. 

-rift a word, let the united States continue 

for ever what it is now their glory to be — a 

confederation of States profperous and happy, . 

without Lords-— without Bishops * — and 

without Kings. 

Secondly 5 The right of primogeniture. 
The tendency of this to produce an im- 
proper inequality is very obvious. The 
difpofition to raife a name, by accumu- 
lating property in one branch of a family, 
is a vanity nq \c$ iinjuft and cruel, thai) 

* I do not mean by Bijbpps any officers among Chrif- 
tians merely Spiritual; but Lords jpir\tual 9 as diftin-p 
guiftied from Lords temporal, or Clergymen raifed to pre- 
eminence, and invefted with ciyil honours and authority, 
by a State eftablifliment. 

I muft add, lhat by what is here faid I do not mean 
tg exprcfi %gtncral preference of a republican conftitution, 
of government. There is a degree of political dege- 
neracy which unfits for fuch a conftitution. Britain* 
in particular, confifts too much of the high and the low, , 
(otfcvm and drggs) to admit of it. N Nor will it fuit Amt- 
riia, fhould it ever become' equally corrupt. 
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dangerous to the intereft of liberty ,* and no 
wife State will encourage or tolerate it. 

Thirdly; Foreign Trade is another 
of the enemies againft which I wifh to 
caution the united States. But this ope* 
rates unfavourably to a State in fa many 

x-more ways than by deftroying that equa-r. 
lity which is the bafis of liberty* that, it. 
will be proper to take more particular no- 

Nticeof it. 



i^ • . 
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O/Trade, Banks, and Paper Credit. 

FOREIGN trade has, in fomc rcfpcds, 
the moft ufeful tendency. By creating 
an intercourfc between diftant kingdoms, 
it extends benevolence, removes local pre- 
judices, leads every man to confider him- 
felf more as a citizen of the world than of 
any particular State, and, confequently, 
checks the exceffes of that Love of our 
Country + which has been applauded as 

one 

■"• The love of our country is then only a noble paf- 
fion when it engages us to promote the internal hap- 
ptnefs of our country, and to defend its rights and liber- 
lies againft domeftic and foreign invafion, maintaining 
at the fame time an equal regard to the rights and liber- 
ties of other countries. But this has not been its moil 
common effe&s. On the contrary, it has in general 
been nothing but a fpirit of rivalfhip between different 
communities, producing contention and a third for con* 
queft and dominion. — What is his country to a RuJJian, 
a Turk, a Spaniard, &c. but a fpot where he enjoys no 
right, and is dfpofed of by owners as if he was a bead ? 
And what is his love to his country but an attachment to 
degradation and flavery? — What was the love of their 
country sunong the Jews but a vnttdwA ^tt\v&\v} fest 
thcmfclres *ad a proud contempt tot titi&tx t^\<sns>\ 
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one of the nbbleft, but which, really \ is one 
of the rood defiruClive principles in human 

nature. Trade alfo, by enabling every 

country to draw from other countries con- 
veniences and advantages which it cannot 
find within itfelf, produces among nations 
a fenfe of mutual dependence, and promotes 
the general improvement. But there 

is no part of mankind to which thefe ufes of 
• trade are of lefs confequence than the 
American States; They are fpread over a 
great continent, and make a world within 
themfelves. The country they inhabit 
includes foils and climates of all forts, 
producing not only every necejfary % but 
every convenience of life. And the vaft 
rivers and wide- fpread lakes which inter- 
fe€t it, create fuch an inland communica- 
tion between its different parts, as is un- 
known in any other region of the earth. 
They poffefs then within themfelves the - 

Among the Romans alfo what was it, however great in 
many of its exertions, but a principle holding together 
a band of robbers in their attempts to crufli all liberty 
but their own?— — Christianity has wifely omitted tp re- 
commend this principle. Had ir done this, it would 
have countenanced a vice among mankind. — It has done 
what is infinitely better. — It has itcommfcxA^ ^'kvhl?*,* 

SAL BENEVOLENCE. 
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l^eft means of the mcift profitable traffic, 
«nd the ampleft fcope for it. Why 
Oiould they look much farther ? What 
occafion have they for being anxious 
^bout ;pu(hihg foreign trade $ or even about 
xaifing a great naval force? — Britain, in- 
deed, confiding as it does of unarmed in- 
habitants, and threatenc4 as it is by am- 
t>itiops and powerful neighbours, cannot 
liope to maintain its exigence long after . 
becoming open to invafion by lofing its 

naval fupcriority. But this is not the 

cafe with the American States. They have 
no powerful neighbours to dread. The 
vaft Atlantic muft be eroffed before they 
can be attacked. They are all a well- 
trained militia , and the fuccefsful refinance 
Which, in their infancy and without a 
paval force, they have made to the inva- 
fion of the firft European power,, will pro- , 
bably difcourage and prevent all future inva- 
fions. Thus Angularly happy, why (hould 
they feek connexions with Europe^ and ex- 
• pofe themfelves to the danger of being in- 
volved in its quarrels ? — What have they do 

with its politics ? >-I$ there any thing very 

important to them which they can draw 
from thenpe except l^n&TVs&V" — ^~ 
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deed, I tremble when I think of that rage forrs 
trade which is likely to prevail among them— 
It may do them infinite xnifchief. All na — 
tions are fpreading fnares for them, and-! 
courting them to a dangerous intercotirfe.— 
Their beft intereft requires them to guard -J 
themfelves by all proper means •, and, parti* — 
cularly, by laying heavy duties on impor- 
tations. But in no cafe will any means 
fucceed unlefs aided by Manners. In this 
inftance, particularly, there is reafon to fear 
that an increafing paffion for foreign frip- 
pery will render all the beft regulations 
ineffe&ual. And fhould this happen, that 
fimplicity of character, that manlincfs of 
fpirit* that difdain of tinfel in which true 
dignity confifts, will difappear. Effemi- 
nacy, fervility and venality will enter; 
and liberty and virtue be fwallowed up 
in the gulph of corruption. Such may 
be the courfe of events in the American 
States. Better infinitely will it be for 
them to confift of bodies of plain and 
honeft farmers, . than of opulent and 

fplendid merchants. > Where in thefe 

States do the pureft manners prevail ? • 
Where do the. inhabitants live mod on 
an equality, and mod at t\\*\t «At? U 



it not in thofe inland parts where agri- 
culture gives health and plenty, and trade 
5 s fcarccly known ?— Where, on the con- 
trary, are the inhabitants moft felfifh, lux- 
urious, loofe, and vicious; and at the fame 
timemoft unhappy ? Is it not along the 
^eacoafts, and in the great towns, where 

*trade flourishes and merchants abound ? 

So flriking is the effedi of thefe different 
iituations on the vigour and happinefs of 
human life, that in the one population 
would languifh did it receive no aid from 
emigrations; while in the other it increafes 
to a degree fcarcely ever before known. 

But to proceed to fome obfervations of a 
different nature — — 

The united States have, I think, particu- 
lar reafon to dread the following effects of 
foreign trade. , 

By increafing importation to feed luxury 
and gratify prodigality, it will carry out 
their coin, and occafion the fubftitution of a 
delufive paper currency;, the confequence 
of which will be, that ideal wealth will 
take place of real, and their fecurity come 
to depend on the ftrength and duration of a 
Bubble. 1 am very fendVAc \\»x ^« 
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credit is one of the greateft of all conve* 
niencies; but this makes 'it likewife one of 
the greateft of all temptations, A public 
Bank, (while it can circulate its bills) faci- 
litates commerce, and afllfts the exertions 
of a State in proportion to its credit. But 
when it is not carefully reftri&ed and 
watched } when its cmiflions exceed . the 
coin it can command, and are carried near 
the utmoft length that the confidence of 
the public will allow ; and when, in con* 
fequence of this, its perminence comes to 
depend on the perminence of public cre- 
dulity — In thefc circumftances, a Bank, 
though it may for a time (that is, while a 
balance of trade too unfavourably does 
not occafion a run, and no events arife 
which produce alarm) anfwer all the ends 
of a mine from which millions may be 
drawn in a minute ; and, by filling a king- 
dom with cafh, render it capable of fuf- 
taining' any debts, and give it a kind of 
Omnipotence. — In fuch circumftances, 
I fay, notwithftanding thefe temporary ad- 
vantages, a public Bank muft at lajt prove 
a great calamity; and a kingdom fo fup* 
ported, at the very time of its greateft 



exertions, will be only ftriving more vio- 
lently to increafe the horror of an approach- 
ing convulsion. 

The united States have already verified 

Xbme of thefe obfervations, and felt in fome 

degree the confequences to which 1 have 

alluded. They have been carried through 

the war by an emiflion of paper which had 

no folid Support, and which now has loft 

all value. It is indeed furprifing that, 

being fee u red on no fund and incapable 

of being exchanged for coin, it fhould 

ever have obtained a currency, or anfwered 

any important purpofe. 

Unhappily for Britain^ it has ufed the 
means of giving more (lability to its paper- 
credit, and been enabled by it to fupport 
expences greater than any that have been 
yet' known j and to contract a debt which 
now ajioni/bes* and may hereafter produce . 
a cataftrophe that will terrify the world. — 
A longer duration of the late war would 
have brought on this cataftrophe immedi- 
» atcly. The Peace has put it off for tie 
prefent. God grant, if ftill poffible, that 
meafures may be adopted which fhall put 
it off for ever. 
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Of Oaths. 

OATHS are expedients to which all 
States have had recourfe in order to • 
obtain true information and afcertain fa&s 
by fecuring the veracity of witnefles. But 
I know not how to relifh that imprecation 
which always makes a part of an oath. 
Perhaps, there is no fuch neceflity for it 
as is commonly imagined. An Affir- 
mation folemnly made, with laws in- 
flicting fevere penalties on falfehood when 
detected, would probably anfwer all the 
ends of oaths. — I am, therefore, difpofed 
to wifh, that in the united States impre- 
catory oaths may be abolifhed, and the 
'lame indulgence in this refpeft granted to 
all which is now granted to the Quakers* 
But I am afraid they will think this too 
dangerous an experiment; and what is of 
mod confequencc is to avoid, 

Firft, Such a multiplicity of oaths as will . 
render them too familiar. 

And, Secondly, A flight manner of ad* 
/tfifliflering them. England* in this re- 

M - ^*e^ 
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fped, feems to be funk to the loweft pof- 
fible degree of degeneracy. Oaths among 
us are required on fo many occafions, and 
fo carelefsly adminiftered, as to have loft 
almoft all their ufe and efficacy. It has 
been afferted, that, including oaths of 
office, oaths at elections, cuftom-houfe 
oaths, &c. &c. there are about a million of 
perjuries committed in this kingdom annu- 
ally. This is one of the moft atrocious 

of our national iniquities ; and it is a 
wonder if we are not to be vifited for it 
with fome of the fevereft of God's judg- 
ments. 



os 
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Of the Negro Trade and Slavery. 

THE Negro Trade cannot be cen- 
fured in language too fevere. It is a 
affick which, as it has been hitherto car- 
ried on, is (hocking to humanity, cruel, 
wicked, and diabolical. I am happy to 
find that the united States are entering into 
meafures for discountenancing it, and for 
abolifhing the odious flavery which it has 
introduced. Till they have done this, it 
will not appear they deferve the liberty 
for which they have been contending. For 
it is felf-cvident, that if there are any mei* 
whom they have a right to hold in flavery, 
there may be others who have had a right 
to hold them in flavery. * -*•— I am fenfible 
however, that this is a work which they 
cannot accomplifh at once. The emanci- 
pation of the Negroes muft, 1 fuppbfe, be 
left in fome me&fufe to be the feffeiflt of 

* See a remonftrance, full of energy, direfied to the 
united States on this SubjeS, by a very warm and able 
friend to the rights of mankind, in a Trad, entitled—* 
Fragment of an original Letter on tht Slavery of the Negroi$\ 
written in the year 1776, but publiihed in 1784, by 
Thomas Day, Efq. 

M a "*&** 
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time and of manners. But nothing cad 
cxcufe the united States if it is not done 
with as much ipeed, and at the fame time 
with as much effed, as their particular 
circumftances and fituation will allow. I 
rejoice that on this occafion I can recom- 
mend to them the example of my own 

country. In Britain* a Negro becomes a 

freeman the moment he fets his foot on 
Britijb ground. 



Conclusion. 

SUCH is the advice which I would humbly. 
(but earneftly) offer to the united States 
of America.*— — Such are the means by 
which, they. may. become the feats of li- 
berty* fcience, peace, and virtue* happy 
within themfclves, and a refuge to the 
world. 

Often, while employed in writing thefe 
papers, have I wifhed for a warning voice 
of more power. The prcfent moment, 
however aufpicious to the united States if 
wifely improved, is critical-, and^ thoueji 
apparently the end of all tVvt\t fat^R**™») 
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prove the time of their greateft daiigfefi 
I have, indeed, lince finifhing this Ad- 
drefs, been mortified more than I can ex- 
prefs by accounts which have led me 
to fear that I have carried my ideas of 
them too high; and deceived myfelf with 

vifionary expectations. And fliould this 

be true — Should the return of peace and 
the pride of independence lead them to 
fecurity and dfflipation — Should they lofe 
thofe virtuous and fimple manners by 
which alone Republics can long fubfift— 
Should falfe refinement, luxury, and irre- 
ligibri fpread among them; exceffive jea- 
loufy diftra£l thfeir governments j and 
clafhing interefts, fubjeft to no ftrong 
controul, break the federal union T he 
confequence will be, that the faireft ex- 
periment ever tried in human affairs will 
mifcarry * and that a Revolution which 
had revived the hopes of good men and 
promifed an opening to better times, will 
become a difcouragemcnt to ail future ef- 
forts in favour of liberty, and prove only 
an opening to a new fcene of human dege- 
neracy and mifery. 

s 
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ADVERTISE ME N T. 



THE following letter was written by the 
late M. Turgot, Comptroller Gene* 
ral (in the years 1774, 1775, and i776)of the 
finances of France. It contains obferva- 
tions in which the United States are deeply 
Concerned ; and, for this reafon, I now 
ponvey it to them, not doubting but that 
the eminence of M. Turgot's name and 
character will recommend it to their at- 
tention, and that it will do honour to his 
memory among all the friends of publio 
liberty. 



A Monfieur 



A Monfieur Price, 

A Londre* s 

A Paris, le 22 Mars, 1778. 

MR. FR ANKLIN m*a remis, Monfieur* 
de votrc part, la nouvcllc Edition do 
vos obfervations fur la libcrt6 civile, &c. Je 
vous dois tin double remercirnent j i° de votre 
ouvragc dont je connois depuis longtems 
fe prix, ct que j*avois lu avec avidity inalgr6 
Jes occupations multiplies, dont j'etois af- 
failli, loriqu'il a paru pour la premiere fbis j 
2° de Thoan6tet6 que vous avez eue de re- 
trancher Timputation de maladrefle * que 
vous aviez, m6l6c au bien que vous difiez 
d'ailleurs de moi dans vos obfervations addi- 
tionelles. j'aurois pu la meriter, fi vous 
n'aviez cu en vue d'autre maladrefle que 
celle de n'avoir pas f<ju dem£lef les reflbrts 
d'intrigues que faifoient jouer contre moi 
des gens beaucoup plus adroits en ce genre 
que je nc le fuis, que je ne le ferai jamais, 
ct que je ne veux Tetre. Mais il m'a paru 
que vous m'imputiea la maladrefle d'a voir 
choqu6 groffierement Tppinion g£n.6rale de 

* See the Notes annexed to the Tranflation of this 
Letter, 
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ma nation } et a cet 6gard je crois que vous 
n'aviez rendu juftice ni a moi, ni a ma 
nation, ou il y a beaucoup plus de lumicres 
qu'on ne le croit g6n6ralement chez vous, et 
, oil peut-6tre il eft plus aiffc que chez vous 
m£me de ramener le public a des id6es rai- 
fonnables. J'en juge" par Pinfatuation de 
votre nation fur ce projet abfurde de fub- 
juguer TAm6rique, qui a dur6 jufqu'a ce 
que Pa venture de Burgoyne ait commence a 
lui defliller les ycux. J'en juge par le fyfteme 
de monopole et d'exclufion qui r£gne chez 
tous vos 6crivains politiques fur le- com- 
merce, (J'excepte Mr. Adam Smith et le 
Doyen Tucker) fyftSme qui eft le veritable 
principe de votre ftparation avec vos colo- 
nies. J'en juge par tous vos 6crits pol6- 
miques fur les queftions qui vous agitent 
depuis une vingtaine d'ann^es, et dans lef- 
quels avant que le votre eut paru, je ne me 
rappelle prefque pas d'en avoir lu un, ou Je 
vrai point de la queftion ait et6 faifi. Je 
n'ai pas con<ju comment une nation qui a 
cultiv6 avec tant de fucces toutes les 
branches des fciences naturelles a pu refter 
fi fort au defjbus d'elle meme, dans la 
feience la plus intereffante de toutes, celle 
du bonheur public ;, d^tvs wYve £&«*» <s^x 
h HbctU de la pretfe, dotvx cYl* fc^* T*** 
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auroit dft lui donner fur toutes les autres 
nations de TEurope un avantagc prodi- 
gieux. Eft-cc l'orgueil national qui vous a 
cmp£ch6s de mettre a profit cet advantage ? 
Eft-ce parce.que vous etiez un peu moins 
xnal que les autres, que vous avez tourn6 
toutes vos fp6culations a vous perfuader que 
vous etiez bien ? Eft-ce L'efprit de parti,, et 
l'envip . de fe faire un appui des opinions 
populaires qui a retards vos progr^s, en 
portant vos politiques a traiter de vain'e 
xn6taphyfique toutes les fp^culations qui 
tcndent & 6tablir des principes fixes fur 
les droits et les vrais intents des individus 
et des nations ? Comment fe fait-il que 
vous foyez prefque le premier parmi vos 
£crivains qui ayez donn6 des notions juftes 
de la liberty, et qui ayez fait fentir la 
faufTet£ de cette notion rebattue par pref- 
que tous les ^crivains les plus r6publicains, 
que la liberty confifte a n^tre foumis 
qu'aux loix, comme fi un homme opprim6 
par unc loi injufte 6toit libre. Ccla ne feroit 
pas m£me vrai quand on fuppoferoit que 
toutes les loix font Touyrage de la nation 
affembl6e ; car enfin Tindividu a aufli des 
droits que la nation ne pent lui oter, que 
par h violence et par mti \j&^£ ^^ybnrA^ 
/» force g6n6rale, Qpow^cNW ^1^ 
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6gard a cette verit6, ct que vous votisen loyfei 
cxpliqu6, peut-£tre m6ritoit-elle que vous 
la d6velopafliez avec plus d'6tendue, vti. 
le peu detention qu'y ont donn6e m6me 
les plus zel6s partifans de la liberty 

Ceft encore une chofe 6trange que ce nc 
fut pas en Angleterre une v6rit6 trivialc de 
dire qu'une nation ne peut jamais avoir 
droit de gouverner une autre nation* et 
qu un pareil gouvernement ne peut avoir 
d'autre fondement que la force, qui ell auffi 
le fondement du brigandage et de la ty- 
rannie ; que h tyrannie d'un peuple eft de 
toutes les tyrannies connues la plus cruelle 
et la plus intol6rable, celle qui laifle le 
moins de refTource a Topprim6 $ car enfin 
un defpote eft arr6t6 par fon propre inter^t* 
il a le frein du remords, ou celui de Topi- 
nion publique, mais une multitude ne cal- 
cule rien, n'a jamais de remords, et fe de- 
cerne a elle meme la gloire lors qu'elle 
m£rite le plus de honte* 

Les 6v6nemens font pour la nation 

Angloife un terrible commentaire de 

vptre Hvre. Depuis quelques mois ils 

'le prtcipi tent avec une rapidit6 tres ac- 
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cel£r£e. Lc d6nouement eft arriv6 par rap- 
port a rAm6rique. La voila indlpendante 
fans retour. Sera-t'elle libre et heureufe ? 
Cc peuplc nouveau fitu6 fi avantageufe- 
ment pour donner an monde l'exemple d'une 
cdnftitution ou l'homm6 jouiffc de tous fes 
droits, excrcc librcmcnt toutes fes facult6s, 
et ne foit gouvern6 que par la nature, la 
raifon et la juftice, faura-t'il former une 
pareille conftitution ? faura-t'il 1'afFermir fur 
des fondemens Iternels, pr6venir toutes les 
caufes de divifion et de corruption qui 
peyvent la miner peu-d-peu et la d6truire ? 

Je ne fuis point content je lavoue des 

conftitutions qui ont 6t6 r6dig6es jufqu'd- 

prefent par les difffcrens Etats Am6ricains. 

Vous reprochez avec raifon a celle de la 

Pcnfylvanie le ferment relinieux exig6 pour 

avoir entr6e dans le corps des repr^feiitans. 

C'eft bien pis dans les autres ; il yen a une, 

je crois que c'eft celle des Jerfeis qui exige 
* * * * * * *********** 

Je vois dans le plus grand nombre limi- 
tation fans objet des ufages de rAngleterre. 
Au lieu de ramener toutes les autorit6s a 
vine fculty celle de ia nation^ oti &ab&x.ta& 
tttpsdifferens, ua corps des «^tfete&s»x»i 
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un confeil, un gouverneur, parcc que TAn- 
gleterre a une chambre des communes, une 
chambre haute et un Roi. On s'occupe a 
balancer ces difffcrens pouvoirs •, comme fi 
cet 6quiiibre de forces, qu'on a pu croire 
neceffaire pour balancer l'&iorme prepon- 
derance de la Royaut6, pouvoit 6tre de 
quelque ufage dans des R6publiques fondles 
fur r6galit6 de tous les citoyens $ et comme 
fi tout ce qui 6tablit difRrens corps n'&oit 
pas une fource de divifions. En voulant 
pr6venir des dangers chim^riques, on en 
fait naitre de r6els; on veut n'avoif rien £ 
craindre du clerg£, on re r6unit fous la 
barriere d'une profcription commune. En 
Pexcluant du droit d*61igibilit6, on en fait 
un corps, et un corps Stranger a l'Etat. 
Pourquoi un citoyen, qui a le m6me in* 
ter£t que les autres a la defenfe commune 
de fa liberty et de fes propri6t£s, eft-il 
exclus d'y contribuer de fes lumieres et de 
fes vertus, parce qu'il eft d'une profeffion 
qui exige des lumieres et des vertus ? Le 
clerg6 n'eft dangereux que quand il exifte 
en corps dans l'Etat -, que quand il croit 
avoir en corps des droits et des intents, 
que quand on a imaging d'avoit une religion 
etablie par la loi, comme ft \« \wcmm* 
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pouvoient avoir quelque droit, ou quclque 
interlt a f6glef la confcience les uns des 
autres ; commc fi Findividu pouvoit facri- 
fier aux avantagcs de la fociet6 civile les 
opinions auxquelles il croit fon falut 6ter- 
nel attach^; commc fi Ton fefauvoit, ou fe 
damnoit, en commun. La ou la vraye tole- 
rance, e'eft-a-dire l'incomp6tence abfolue 
du gouverncment fur la confcience des in- 
dividus, ell 6tablie, recclefiaftique au milieu 
de l'aiTemblle nationale n'eft qu'un ci- 
toyen, lorfqu'il y eft admis ; il redevient 
ccclefiaftique lorfqu'on Ten exclut. 

Je ne vols pas qu'on fe foit affez occupe 
de r£duire au plus petit nombre poffible, 
les genres d'affaires dont le gouvernement 
de chaque Etat fera charg6 •, ni a f£parer les 
objets de Inflation, de ceux d'adminiftra- 
tion g£n6rale et de ceux d'adminiftration 
particuliere et locale * a conflituer des af- 
fembtees locales fubfiftantes, qui rem- 
pliflant prelque toutes les fon&ions de 
detail du gouvernement difpenfent les 
affembl6es g6n6rales de s'en occuper, et 
6tent aux membres de celles-ci tout 
moyen, et peut-6tre . tout defir d'abufer 
d'une autoritS qui ne peut tf w^\c^«t <s^ 
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des objets g£n£raux et par la meme 
Strangers aux petites pafiions qui agitent 
les hommes. 

Jc ne vois pas qu'on ait fait attention a 
la grande diftin&ion la feule fondee fur la 
nature entre deux clafles d'hommes, celle 
des propri6taires de terres, et cellc des non- 
proprtetaires ; a leurs interets et par conf6- 
quent a leurs droits differens, relativement 
a la 16giflation, a Tadminiilration de la jus- 
tice et de la police, a la contribution aux 
d6penfes publiques et a leur emploi. 

Nul principe fixe 6tabli fur Pimpot'$ on 
fuppofe que chaque province peut fe taxer 
a fa fantaifie, 6tablir des taxes perfonnelles, 
des taxes fur les conformations, fur les 
importations, c'eft-a-dire fe donner un 
inter£t contraire a Tinter^t des autres 
provinces. 

On fuppofe par tout le droit de regler le 
commerce ; on autorife m£mc les corps exe- 
cutifs, ou les gouverneurs a prohiber Pex- 
portation de certaines denies dans certaines 
occurrences $ taht on eft loin d'avoir fenti 
que la loi de la libert6 entiere de tout com- 
. jncrce eft un corollaire du droit de pro- 
pria ; tant on eft encoic ^\o™g£ ^ka\& 
brouillard des illufions Ewo^c^w- ^^ 
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Dans 1'union glnlrale dcs provinces en- 
tre ellcs, je ne vois point une coalition, tine - 
fufion de toutcs les parties, qui n'en fafie 
qu'un corps un> et homogene. Ce n eft 
qu'une aggregation de parties, toujours trop 
ftparies, et qui confervcnt toujours une 
tendance a fe divifcr, par la diverfite de 
leurs loix, de leurs moeurs, de leurs opinions; 
par Pin6galit6 de leurs forces aduelles -, plus 
encore par l'in£galit6 de leurs progres ult6- 
rieurs. Ce n'cft qu'une copie de la R6- 
publique Hollandoife* et celle-ci memc 
n'avoit pas a craindre comme la R6pub- 
lique Am6ricainc les accroifTemens pof- 
fibles de quelques unes de fes provinces. 
Tout cet Edifice eft appuyl jufqu'a pr6- 
icnt fur la b4fe faufle de la tr£s ancienne et 
tr£s vulgaire politique ; fur lc prejug6 que 
les' nations, les provinces, peuvcnt avoir des 
intents, en corps de province et de nation, 
autrcs que celui qu'ont les individus d'etre 
librcs et de d£fendre leurs propri£t6s contre 
les brigan et les conquerans : interet pre- 
tendu de faire plus de commerce que les 
autrcs, dene point acheter les marchandifes 
de retranger, de forcer l^tranger a con- 
fommer leurs produ&iona et \fc% o\\n\*^ 
de leurs mamifa Aures ; \txt«€\. ^fcteo&a. 
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d'avoir un territbire plus vafte, d'acqu6rir " 
telle ou telle province, telle ou telle ifle, tel - 
ou tel village : inter£t d'infpif er la crainte ' 
aux autres nations : inter£t de Temporter fut 
elles par la gloire des armes, par celle des 
arts et des ftiences. 

Qjuelques-uns de ces pr6jug6s font fi> 
mentis en Europe, parce que la rivalit£ 
ancienne des nations et l'ambition des 
princes oblige tous les Etats a fe tenir arm6s 
pour fe d6fendre contre leurs voifins arm6s^ 
et a regarder la force militaire comme Fobjet 
principal du gbuvernerrient. L'Am6rique a 
le bonheur de tie pouvoir avoir d'ici a biert 
longtems d'ennemi ext6rieur & craindre, fi 
elle ne fe divife elle meme j ainfi elle peut 
et doit appr6cier a leur jufte valeur ces pr6- 
tendus interets, ces fujets de difcorde qui 
feuls font a fedouter pour fa liberty. Avec 
le principe fafcr6 de la liberie du commerce 
regard^ comme une fuite du droit de la 
propriety, tous les pr£tendus inter&s de 
commerce difparoiffeht. Les pr6tendus in- 
terets de poffeder plus ou moins de terri- 
toires s'evanouiffent par le principe que le 
territoire a'appartient point aux nations^ 
iiaais aux individus proprtetaitss dw tectc&% 

O o^ 
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que la queftioii de favoir fi tcl canton, tel 
Village, doit appartenir a telle province; a 
tel Etat ne doit point <5tre d6c\d6t pat le 
pr£tendu intent de cette province on de cet 
Etat, mate par celui qu ont les habitans de 
tel canton ou de tel village de ft raftembler 
pour leu rs affaires dans le lieu oil il leur eft 
le plus commode d'aller ; que cet inter£t 
Stant mefbr6 par le plus on moins de 
chemln qu'un hbmme pcxit faire loin de 
lbh domicile pour traiter quelques affaires 
plus importantes fans trop nuire a fes af- 
faires journalicres, devient une mefure na- 
turelle et phyfique de T6tendue des jurif- 
di&ions et des Etats, et £tablit entre tous 
un £quilibrc d'&endue et de forces, qui 
£carte tout danger d'in6galit£, et toute pre- 
tention a la fup6riorit6. 

L'interet d'etre craint eft nul quand on ne 
demande rien a perfonne, et quand on eft 
dans une pofition ou Ton ne peut etre at- 
taqu6 par des forces confid^rables avec 
quelque efp6rance de fucces. 

Lagloirc des armes ne vaut pas le bon- 
tieur.de vivre en paix. La gloire des arts ? 
des fcichces appartieht a qu\coT\c^v\c vcut^cd* 
ia/tfr j // V a dans ce gentc amcaftotsxsx ^roct 
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tout le monde ; le champ des d£couvertes 
eft in6puifable, et tous profitent des d6cou- 
vertes des tous. 

J'imagine que les Americain9 n'en font 
pas encore a fentir toutes ces verit6s, 
cpmme il faut qu'ils les fentent pour affurer 
le bonheur de leur poft6rit6. Je ne blame 
pas leyrs chefs. II a fallu pourvoir au 
befoin du moment par une union telle 
quelle, contre un ennemi prefent et redou- 
table 5 on n'avoit pas le tems de fonger a 
corriger les vices des confutations et de la 
compofition des diff6rens etats. Mais il$ 
doivent craindre de les eternifer, et s'oc- 
cvper des mQyens de r£unir le$ opinions et 
les interets et de les ramener a des princi- 
pes uniformes dans toutes leurs provinces* 

lis ont a cet egard de grands obftacles a 
yaincre. 

En Canada, la cbnftitution du clerg6 Ro- 
jnain, et Texiftence dun corps de nobleffe* 

Dans la Nouvelle Angleterre, Tefprit cn- 
pore fubfiftant du Puritanifme rigide, ct 
, ^o^jours, dit on, un peu intolerant. 
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Dans la Pcnfylvanie, un trcs grand nom* 
bre de citoycns £tabli{Tant en principe reli- 
gicux que la profeflion des armes eft illicite, 
ct fe refufant par confequent aux arrange- 
xnens nlcefTaires pour que le fondement dc la 
force militaire de l'Etat, foit la reunion de la 
qualit6 de citoyen avec celle d'homme de 
guerre et de milicien ; ce qui oblige a faire 
du metier dp la guerre un metier de mer- 
cenaires. 

Dans les colonies m6ridionales, une trop 
grande in£galit£ de fortunes, et fur tout le 
grand nombre d efclayes noirs dont l'efcla- 
vage eft incompatible avec une bonne con- 
futation politique, et qui meme en leur 
rendant la liberty embarrafleront encore 
en forman£ deux nations dans le meme 
Etat. 

Dans toutes, les pr6jug6s, Tattachement 
aux formes £tablies, rhabityde de certaines 
taxes, la crainte de celles qu'il faudroit y 
fubftituer, la vanitS des colonies qui fe font 
era les plus puiffantes, et un malheureux 
commencement d'orgueil national. Je crois 
les Am^ricains forces a s'agrandir, non pas 
par Ja guerre, mais par la exited SftVs 
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Jaiflbient derriere eux les d6ferts immenfes 
qui s'6tendent jufqu'a la mer de 1'Oueft 
il s y etabliroit du melange de leurs bannis, 
et des nrauvais fujets 6chappes a la feverit6 
des loix, avec les fauvagcs : des peuplades 
de brigands qui ravageroient FAm^rique, 
comme les barbares du nord ont ravag6 
Tempire Roma in ; de la un autre danger, 
la neceffite de fe tenir en armcs fur la fron-r 
tiere et d'etre dans un 6tat de guerre con- 
tinuelle. Les colonies voifine? de la fron- 
tiere feroient en confluence plus aguerries 
que les autres, et cette in6galite daps la 
force militaire feroit un aiguillon terrible 
pour l'ambition. Le remede a cette in6ga<* 
lite feroit d'entre^enir ur^e, force militaire 
fubfiftante a laquelle toutes les provinces 
contribueroient en raifonde leur population; 
et les Americains qui ont encore toutes les 
craintesque doiyent avoir les Anglois re- 
doutent plus que toute chofe une arm6eper- 
manente. lis ont tort, Rien n'eft plus aife 
que de lier la constitution d'une arm^eperma- 
nente avec la milipe, de fa$on que la milice 
en devienne meilleure, et que la liberty n'en 
ifoit que plus affermie. Mais il eft mal ai# 

de calmer fur cela leurs allarmes, 

' .'.-■■ ', - .. . . ■..■: * •' 
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Voila bicn des, difficult^, ct peut-6tre 
les inter&s fccrets dcs particulicrs puiffans 
fe joindronUils aux pr£jug6s dc la multi- 
tude pour arr&er Ics efforts des vrais fages 
et des vrais citqyens. 

II eftTmpoflible de ne pas faire des voeux 
pour que ce peuple parvienne a toute la 
profp6rit6 dont il eft fuceptible. II eft 
Tefp^rance du genre humairi. II peut en 
devchir le mod61e. II doit prouver au 
monde, par le fait, que Ics hommes peuvent 
£tre libres et tranquillcs, ct peuvent fe 
patter des chaines de toute efpece que les 
tyrans et les charlatans de toute robe ont 
pr&endu leur impofer (bus le pretexte du, 
bien public. II doit donner rexemple 
de la liberty politique, de la libert6 
religieufe, de la liberty du commerce et 
de Tinduftrie. L'afyle qu'il ouvre & toua 
les opprim6s de toutes les nation doit con- 
folcr la terre. La facility d'en profiter pour 
fe d^robcr aux fuites d'un mauvais gou- 
vernement forcera les gouvernemens d'etre 
juftes, et de s'6clairer ; le refte du monde 
ouvrira peu-a-peu les yeux fur le n6ant des 
illufions dont les politiques fe font berces. 
Mais il faut pour cela que TAm^rique s'en 
garantiffe, et qu'elle ivc TfcteNwa&& ^»&. 
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comme Font tant repet6 vos &crivairis mi- 
nifteriels une image de notre Europe, uii 
iamas de puiflances divides, fe difputant 
des territoires ou des profits de commerce, 
et cimentant continuellement l'efclavage dfe* 
Jjeuples par leur propre fang. 

*Tous les hommes eclair6s, tous les ami* 
de Thumanit6 devroient en ce moment r6- 
unir leurs lumieres et joindre leurs refle- 
xions a celles des fages Am6ricains pour 
cohcourir au grand ouvrage de leur 16gi£l 
lation. Cela feroit digne de vous, Mon- 
fieiir j je voudroifc pouvoir ^chauffer voire 
z61e ; et £i dans cette lettre je mfe fuis li vr6 
plus que je>ne Taurois diipeut-6trc a Teffu- 
fion de mes propres id6es, ce d£fir a 6t6 
mon unique motif, et m'excufera d ce 
que j'efpere de Pehnui que je vous aiirai 
caufe. Je voudrois que le fang qui a coul£, 
qui coulera encdre dans cette querelle 
ne fut pas inutile au bonheur du * genre 
humaiii. 

Nos deux nations vont fe faire r6cipro- 
quement bien du mal, probablement fans 
qu'aucune d'elles en retire un profit r6el. 
I/accroiffement des dettes et dea charges* 
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d'un grand nombre de citoyens en feront 
peut-£tre l'unique rcfultat. L'Angleterre 
m'cn paroit plus pr£s encore que la France. 
Si au lieu dc cette guerre vous aviez pu 
vous exlcuter de bonne grace des le premier 
moment, s'il 6toit donn6 a la politique de 
faire d'avance ce qu'elle fera infailliblement 
forc6e de faire plus tard, fi l'opinion na- 
tionale avoit pu permettre a votre gou-» 
vernement de proven ir les evenemens, en 
fiippofant qu'il les eut pr6vus, s'il etit 
pu confentir d'abord a l'ind^pendance de 
TAm6rique fans faire la guerre a perfonne, 
je crois fermement que votre nation n'au- 
roit rien perdu a cc changement. Elle y 
perdra aujourd'hui ce qu'elle a d6penf6, ce 
qu'elle d6penfera encore ; elle eprouvera 
une grande diminution pour quelque terns 
dans fon commerce, de grands boulever- 
femens intlrieurs fi elle eft fofc6e a la ban- 
queroute j et quoiqu'il arrive une grande 
diminution dans l'influence politique au 
dehors, mais ce dernier article eft d'une 
bien petite importance pour le bonheur 
r6el d'un peuple, et je nc fuis point du tout . 
de I'avis de l'Abb6 Rainal dans votre 6pi- 
graphe. Je ne crois po\tvt 0£a& «£\ n^% 
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mene a devenir une nation meprifable, et 
vous jette dans l'efclavage. > 

Vos malheurs feront peut-6tre au con- 
traire TefFet d'une amputation n6ceffaire j 
ils font peut-£tre le feul moyen de vous 
fauver de la cangrene du luxe et de la 
corruption. Si dans vos agitations vous 
pouviez corriger votre conftitution en ren- 
dant les elfc&ions annuelles, en repartiffant 
' le droit de repr£fentation d'une maniere 
plus 6gale et plus proportion^ aux in* 
terets des repr6fent6s, vous gagnericz 
peut-£tre autant que rAm6rique a cette 
revolution ; car votre liberty vous refteroit, 
et vos autres pertes fe r6pareroient bien 
vite ayec elle et par elle> 

Vous devez juger, Monfieur, par la fran- 
chife avec laquelle je m'ouvre a vous fur ces 
points d^licats, de l'eftime que vous m'av^z 
infpir^ et de la fatisfa&ion que j'epfouve 
a penfer quil y a quelque reffemblance entre 
nos manieres de voir. Je conipte bien .que 
cettc confidence n'eft que pour vous. Je 
vous prie m6me de ne point me r6pondre 
en detail par la pofte, car votre r6ponfe feroit 
//i&illiblement ouverte dans nos bureau* 
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tte poftc, et Ton me trouvcroit bcaucoup 
trop ami de la liberty pour un miniftre, 
mime pour un miniftre difgraci6 ! 

Jai Thonneur d'etre, Monfieur, avcc 
tootc la confidcratioa poffiblc, 

? \ r?mV Votre tres humble, 

;-'• ** : te& obcii&nt ferviteur, 

;\ TURGOT. 



Jft £r no/ w/y to dojufiice in Englifh to ma- 
ny parts of the preceding letter. The follow- 
ing Tranjlation of it will however, I hope, be 
. found to be nearly correct ; and I think my- 
f elf greatly obliged to the Gentleman who has 
been Jo good as to favour me with it. 



^KSfc- 
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T R A N S L A T I O N. 

• fo Dr. P i i c b, London. 

Paris, 22d March, 1778. 
Sir, 

MR. FRANKLIN by your defire has 
put into my hands the laft edition of 
your Obftrvations on Civil Liberty, &c. for 
which I think myfelf doubly indebted to 
you. In the firft place, for the work it- 
felf, of which I have long known the value 
and read with great avidity, notwithftand- 
ing the multiplicity of my engagements, 
when it was firft published : And in the 
next place, for the politenefs you have 
fhewn in leaving out the imputation of 
want of addrefs, * which you intermixed 
P 2 with 

# What is here faid refers to the following account 
of M. Turgors administration in the fecond trad on 
Civil Liberty and the War with America % p. 150, &c. 
" A new reign produced a new minifter of finance in 
** France, whofe name will be refpe&ed by pofterity for 
*< a fet of meafures as new to the political world, as any 
«* late difcoveries in the fyftem of nature have been to the 
. " philoftpbical world — Doubtful in their operation, as 
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with the handfbrae things you faid of mo 
in your additional obfervations. 1 might 
have merited this imputation, if you 
had in view no other want of addrejs 
than, incapacity to unravel the fprings 
of thofe intrigues that were employed 
againft me, by fomc people who are 
much more expert in thefe matters than 
I am, or ever (hall be, or indeed ever de- 
iire to be : But I imagined you imputed to 
jne a want of addrtfs which made ray opi- 
nions 

" all untried meafurcs, muft be, but diftinguUhed by 
" their tendency to lay a folid foundation for endlefs 
" peace, induftry, and a general enjoyment of the gifts 
"of nature, arts and commerce — The ediQs iffued dur- . 
u ing his *dminiftration exhibit indeed a phanomenon of 
." the mod extraordinary kind. An abfolute King rcn- 
"dering a voluntary account to his fubjeSs, and incit- 
443 ing his people to think; a right which it has been the 
" bufinefs of all abfolute princes and their minifters to 
" extinguilh. — In thefe ediQs the King declared in the 
41 moft diftinS terms againft a bankruptcy, &c. while 
" the miniftef applied himfelf to increafe every public 
" refource by principles more liberal than France, or any 
44 part of Eunpe, ever had in ferious contemplation.— 
44 It is much to be regretted* that the oppofition he, met 
" with and the intrigues of a court (hould have deprived 
.«« the world of thofe lights, which muft have refulted from 
§§ the example of fuch an admvmfaauw" \*^\%^Sa^ 
' / ted, in the firft edition, m^uo^ vcc^t^wM ^ 
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nions grofsly clafh with the general opinio 
ons of my countrymen 5 and in that refpe# 
I thought you neither did juftice to me no* 
to my country, where there is a degree o* 
underflanding much fuperior to what you^ 
generally fuppofe in England, and where \tZ- 
is more eafy perhaps, than even with you^ 
to bring back the public to hearken to 
reafbn. 

I have been led to judge thus by the infatu- 
ation of your people in the abfurd projedt of 
fubduing America, till the affair of Bur- 

Turgors want of addrefs among the other caufes of his 
difmiflion from power. This occafioned a letter from 
him to inform me of the true reafons of his difmtflion, 
and begun that correfpondence, of which this letter is a 
part, and which continued till his death.— It may not 
be improper to add here, that his fucceflbr was Mr. 
Necitr, author of the interefting Treatife on the Admi- . 
niftration of the Finances of France juil publifhed ; and 
that in the paflage juft quoted, the following no- 
tice is taken of this appointment.—" After a (hort in* 
" terval, a nomination, in fome refpe&s (lilt more ex* 
" traordinary, took place in the Court of France. A 
" court, which a few years fince was diftinguUhcd by its 
.*' bigotry and intolerance, has raifed a protijlant, the fill*. 
" jeS of a fmall but virtuous republic, to a dccifive lead 
." in the regulation of its finances. It is to be prefumed 
46 that fo fingutar a preference will produce, att equally 
" /iwular exertion ot intceciVf mAxA»u? % 



goyne began to open their eyes; and by 
the fyftcm of monopoly and exclufion which 
has been recommended by all your writers on 
Commerce, (except Mr. Adam Smith and 
Dean Tucker) * a fyftem which has been the 
true fourcc of your reparation from your Co- 
lonics, I have alfo been led to this opinion by 
all your controverfial writingsupon the ques- 
tions which have occupied your attention 
thefe twenty years, and in which, till your 
obfervations appeared, I fcarce recoiled to 
have read one that took up thefe queftions on 
their proper ground. I cannot conceive how 
a nation which has cultivated every branch 
of natural knowledge with fuch fuccefs, 
ihould have made fo little progrefs in the 
xnoft intending of fciences, that of the pub- 
lic good : A fcience, in which the liberty of 
the Prefs, which (he alone enjoys, ought to 
have given her a prodigious advantage over 
every other nation in Europe. Was it na- 
tional pride which prevented you from pro- 
fiting by this advantage ? Or was it, becaufc 
you were not altogether in fo bad a condi- 
tion as other nations, that you have impofed 
upon yourfelves in your fpeculations fo far as 
to be perfuaded that your arrangements were 
compleat? Is it party fpirit and, a define of 
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a nevcrfailing foundation, and guard againft 
every fource ofdivifion and corruption which 
may gradually undermine and deftroy it ? 

I confefs that I am not fatisfied with the 
Conftitutions which have hitherto beenform«i 
ed by the different States of America. It is 
with reafon that you reprdach the State of % 
Penfyl vahia with exadiftg a religious teft 
from thofe who become members of the body 
of Reprefentatives. There are much worfe 
tefts in the other States ; and there is one (I 

• believe the jerfeys) which requires * a de- 
claration of faith in the Divinity of Jefus 
Chrift/H[ obfervc that by moft of them the 
cuftoms of England are imitated, without 
any particular motive, Inftead of col- 
lecting all authority into one center, that 
of the nation, they have eftabliftied dif- 
ferent bodies; a body of reprefentatives^ 
a council, and a Govervor, becaufe there 

v is in England a Houfe of Commons, a 
Houfe of Lords, and a King.— They en- 
deavour to balance thefe different powers, 

* It is the Conftitution of Delaware that impofes the 
teft here meant. That of the jerjeys % with a noble li- 
berality, orders that there lhall nrver in that Province 
be any efUbliftunent of any one religious fed in prefer- 
ence to another, and that allPvottfaxite o* *>k ^fcxfaa&m* 
(hall Snjoy equal right* and ptwWe^ea. 

o ^ 



as if this equilibrium, which in England may 
be a neceffary check to the enormous in- 
fluence of royalty, could be of any ufe in 
Republics founded upon the equality of all 
the Citizens ; and as if eftabliftiing different 
orders of men, was not a fource of divifion9 
and difputes. In attempting to prevent 
imaginary dangers they create real ones; 
and in their defire to have nothing to fear 
from the clergy, they unite them more 
clofely by one common profcription. By 
excluding them from the right of being 
eledlcd into public offices they become a body 
diftind from the State. Wherefore (hduld a 
Citizen, who has the fame intereft with others 
in the common defence of liberty and pro- 
perty, be excluded from contributing to it 
his virtue and knowledge ? Is it becaufe 
he is of a profeflion which requires know- 
ledge and virtue ? The clergy are only dan- 
gerous when they exift as a diftind body 
in the State ; and think themfelves poffeffed 
of feparatc rights and interefts and a religi- 
on eftablifhed by law, as if fome men had 
a right to regulate the confcicnces of other 
men, or could have an intereft in doing 
this ; as if an individual could facrifice to v 
civil focicty opinions oxv vA\\c\i Yte ^vcJ«&\»& 
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• eternal falvalion depends ; as if, in fhort, 
mankind were to be faved or damned in 
communities — Where true toleration, (that is, 
where the abfolute incompetency of civil 
government in matters of confcicnce, is 
eftablifhed) j there the clergyman, when ad- 
mitted into the national aflembly, becomes 
a fimple citizen-, but when excluded, he 
becomes an ecclejiajlic. 

I do not think they are fufficiently careful 
to reduce the kind of bufinefs with which 
the government of each State is charged, 
within the narroweft limits poffible ; nor 
to feparate the objeds of legiflation from 
thofe of the general adminiflration, or from 
thofe of a local and particular adminiftra- 
tion ; nor to inflitute local permanent af- 
femblies, which by difcharging almoft all 
the fun&ions in the detail of government, 
make it unneceflary for the general aflemblics 
to attend to thefe things, and thereby deprive 
the members of the general aflemblies of 
every means, and perhaps of every defire, of 
abufing a power which can only be applied 
to general objects, and which, confequent- 
ly, muft be free from the influence of the 
little paflions by which men ufually are 

Agitated. 
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I do not find that they attend to the great 
diftindion (the only one which is founded 
in nature between two claifes of men), be- 
tween landholders, and thofe who are not 
landholders ; to their interefts, and of 
courfe to their different rights refpe&ing 
kgiflation, the adminiftrationof juftw?e and 
police, their contributions to the public 
expence, and employment. . 

No fixed principle of taxation is efta- 
blifhed. They fuppofe that each State may 
tax itfelf according to its own fancy, by 
eftablifhing either perfonal . taxes, or taxes, 
on confumption and importation^ that is, 
that eaqh State may aflume to itfelf an in- 
tercft contrary to the intcreft of the other 
States. 

They alfo every where fuppofe that they 
have a right to regulate commerce. They 
even delegate authority to executive bodies* 
and to Governors, %o prohibit the expor- 
tation of certain commodities on certain 
occafions. So far are they from being fenfi- 
ble that the right to an entire liberty ia 
commerce is the confequence of the right 
of property. So much are they ftill in- 
volved in the mift of European illu.fions. 

In the general union of tYis State* \ ^ 
fPt Qbfervc a coalition, z ix&vxi oi ^ ^^ 
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parts to form o^e, homogeneous body. It 
is only a jumble of communities too dis- 
cordant, and which retain -a conftant ten- 
dency to reparation, owing to the diverfity 
in their laws, cuftoms and opinions ;. to the 
inequality in their prefent ftrength ; but 
ftill more, to the inequality in their ad- 
vances to greater ftrength. It is only a copy 
of the Dutch republic, with this difference;, 
that the Dutch republic had nothing to 
fear, as the American republic has, from 
the future poflible increafe of any ope of 
the Provinces. — All this edifice has bee.n 
hitherto Supported upon the erroneous 
foundation of the moft ancient and vul- 
var policy 1 upon the prejudice that Na- 
tions and States, as .fuch, may have an 
r intereft diftin$ from the intereft which in«- 
.dividuals have .to be freie, and >to defend 
.their property againft the attacks, of rpfc- 
,bers and conquerors ; .An - intereft, ; in 
carrying on .a. more extenfive .commerqe 
^han other States, in not purchasing foreign 
merchandize, :and compelling foreigners to 
ponfume their produce and manufactures: 
An intereft in pofTefling more extenfive ter- 
ritories, and acquiring fuch and fuch a pro- 
vince, ifland or village : An intereft in infpir- 
: iqg other options with, 3ws x asy& ^a?£\t^*. 
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fupcriority over them in the glory of arts, 
fcicnces, and arras. 

Some of thefe prejudices are fomented ia 
Europe, from the ancient rivalfhip of na- 
tions and the ambit ioq of Princes, which 
compel every State to keep up an armed 
force to defend itfelf a gain ft the attack of 
neighbours in arms, and to look upon a mi- 
litary force as the principal objed of govern- 
ment. America is likely in no long time 
. to enjoy the happinefs of having no external 
enemy to dread, provided (he is not divided 
within herfelf. She ought, therefore, to 
eftimate properly thofe pretended interejis- 
and caufes of difcord which alone are likely 
16* be formidable to her liberty. On that 
Tacred principle, " liberty of commerce 
/* considered as a natural right flowing from 
* 44 the poffeffion of property," all the pre- 
tended interefts of commerce muft vaniih.— 
J The fuppofed intereft in pofleffing more or 
'lefs territory difappear on this principle, 
Ui that a territory does not belong to na-r 
144 tions, but to the individuals who are pro- 
;44 prietors of the lands." The queftion, 
"whether fuch a canton or fuch a village be- 
longs to fuch a Province or fuch a State, 
"ought not to be determined \rj ^\t&wri&> 
in it pretended by that ^tONYWX <* ^ 



State; but by the intereft the inhabitants 
of the canton or village have in aflembling^ 
for tranfa&ing their affairs in the place 
mod convenient for them. This intereft* 
meafured by the greater or lefs diflance 
that a man can go from his home to attend 
to important affairs without injuring, his 
private concerns, forms a natural boundary - 
to the jurifdi&ion of States, and eftablifhes 
an cquipoife * of extent and ftrength be- 
tween them, which muft remove every. 
danger of inequality, and every pretence 
to fuperiority. , 

There can be no intereft in being feared 
When nothing can be demanded, and when 
men are in a fituation not to be attacked by * 
a confiderable force with any hope of fuc- 
cefs. 

The glory of arms is nothing to thofe 
tvho enjoy the happinefs of living in peace. 

The glory of arts and fciences belongs to 
every man who can acquire it. There is 

* This fcems to be a particular of much confequence. 
The great inequality now exifting, and which is likely 
to increafe, between the different States, is a very un- 
favourable circumftance ; and the embarraffir.ent and 
danger to which it expofes the union ought to be 
guarded againft as far as pofliblc in laying out future. 
Stztesr 
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hetfe ample fcbpe; The field of difcovery & 
bottttdlefsy and all profit by the difcbverieS 
ofall. 

« I imagine that the Americans are not as 
ienfibfe of thefe tniths, as they ought to 
bef, : ill ttrder to fecure the happinefs of 
their jpofterity; ' I do Hot blame their leaders. 
It Was fiefceffary * to provide for the neceflities 
of the moment, by fuch a union as they 
could form againft a prefent and moft for- 
midable enemy. They have hot leifure to 
ctmfider how the errors of the different con- 
futations and States may be corrected ; 
but they Ought to be afraid of perpetuating 
thefe errors, and to endeavour by all means 
to reconcile the opinions and intetefts of 
the different provinces, and to unite thexri 
by bringing them to one uniform fet of 
principles. 

To accomplish this they have great ob- 
ftarfes To furmount. 

' lh Canada, an order of Roman Catholic 
Clergy, and a body of Nobles. 

* In New England, a rigid puritanical fpirit 
•which has been always fomewhat into- 
lerant V 



•• 



This has been ww true of \\vt \ttao&\\*xv\& c>\ "&*v»- 



£*£l**d % but it is noi fo now. Sit V- W \ * 
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In Penfylvania, a very great number of iq.n 
habitants laying it downas a religipWprin-' 
ciple, that the profeffion of arms fc unlaw-' 
ful, and refufing to join in the arrangements 
neceflary to eftablifli the military force, of 
the State, by uniting the charadler of the; 
Citizen with that of* the Soldier and Mili- 
tiaman, in confequencc of which 1 the bufi- 
nefs of war is made to be the bufinifs of 
mercenaries. : ' '" ' •. ::: ;;i.:j:;:t" 

In the Southern Colonies, an inequality 
of fortune too -great; and what is wbrfe, 
a great number of Blacks, whofe' flkvery 
is incompatible with a J good pditicatfccftifti- 
tutibh ; J and who* -if y emancipated, { would 
occafion great cmbarraffment by forming 
two diftind people in one State. 

In all of them, various prejudices,; an at- 
tachment to eftabliftied forms, a habit of 
paying certain taxes, and a dread of thofe 
which mud be fubfiituted for; them; a 
-vanity in thofe colon jes which think them- 
felves moft powerful ;- and a wretched be* 
ginning of national pride. I imagine that 
the Americans rauft aggrandize themfelves 
not by war, but by agriculture;* If they 
negled the iramenfe defarts which are at 
f heir b*cks, and which extend all •> the way 
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to ihg.ippeftcrn fea, their exiles juidfijgi- 
tiycs fjrxpra :tl^ r .fcvcrity. of: the lavts,.will 
uxiitc^yith jtjbeSayage^ ...apd fettle ^that part 
of . t))ff ccpuijtfy j; the . cqpfpqucnce o£ which 
will .-fo ijhat , bodies, :,of - :> Bandittj ; will 
? a y a g^> A I P?r i.9^i 9* : : the J^rbarians of- the 
l^pr^i: ravaged ; the . Rqm^n: i Empir^ , and : 
fijbjg^ ^ej&ates Jto^the a^ceffitypf^ecp- 
ipgL;th^ : frontiers a|ways ; , guarded, . and , re- 
maining in a State of continual war, .... The 
CSpJqb »£s ; nqgt to tho frontier will, of ?qurfe 
J^. hotter jdifciplined :jtbap .ihe ^fts-and 
!thw'iiflcqja?|ity of military force will^prove 
* ■ d»*4fo!. ; incentive^ |p; /^bfcioivv, ; ^he 
kfcmcdy, for this ipeqeajitfvWouW ; be :j to 
keep ;* finding arroyii-nto : which: r,8v§ry 
State fliould :contribu£eolip^prop0ftioa;.ta 
•its -population; but.ith? ,Am$ricaii$f: :>Vho 
>avfe iihe rfqars: that- thdijtogljfh jQH£& ;ta 
have/, dread: nothing f fo;:much as^ajftandr 
ing <awf>y. -i iln this Jthey fcre ty rang* «Thferc 
-is 'jabthirig; mdre.eaiy-JhenitO combine.-* 
ftaxidifcg army With 4 militia, fa as tftiWr 
•pr6ve the : militia, ; and .gain additional fe- 
burftjrfdr liberty; But .ifc.»is no. eafy-wattfer 
to Calm their apprchenfion^. on that header 
]' Her<raier a numberof .difficultly; .and 
-perhaps lithe, private: Jntcrfeila of ^a^cwfel 
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individuals will unite with the prejudices of 
the multitude, to chdek the efforts of true 
Phitofophers and good Citizens.— 

It is impoffible not to wifh . ardently 
that this people may attain to all the pro- 
fpcrity of which Jthey; are capable. They 
are the hope of the world. They may be^ 
come a model to it. They may prove by fa£fc 
that n>en can be free and yet tranquil ; and 
that it is in their power to refcue them- 
felves from the chains in which tyrants and 
knaves of all defcriptions have prefumed to 
bind them under the pretence of the public 
good. They may exhibit an example of 
political liberty, of religious liberty, of com* 
mercial liberty, and of induftry. TheAJylum 
they open to the opprefled of all nations 
fhould confble the earth. The eafe with 
which the injured may efcape from op- 
preffive governments, will compel Princes 
to become juft and cautious; and the reft of 
the world will gradually open their eyes upon 
the empty illufions with which they have 
been hitherto cheated by politicians. But for 
this purpofe America muft prefervc berfelf 
from thefe illufions ; and take care to avoid 
being what your minifterial writers are fre- 
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qucntly faying She will be— ah image of bur 
JSaro^-r-amafs of .divided powers contends 
ing for territory and commerce, and con- 
tinually cementing the ilavery of the people 
With their own blood. :' / 

All enlightened men— All the friends of 
humanity* ought at this time to unite their 
lights to thofe of the American fages, and 
to affift them in thd great work of legifla- 
tion.;. This, fir, would bfc a work worthy 
of you* : I wifh it was in my power to ani-^ 
mate your zeal in this inftancc. If I have in 
this letter indulged too free an efFufion 
of my ftntiments, this has been my only 
motive y and it will, I hope, induce you to 
pardon me for tiring you. I wifti indeed 
that the blood which has been fpilt, and 
which will continue for fotne time to be 
fpilt in this conteft, may not be without its 
ufe to the human race. 

Our two! nations are about doing much 
harm to each, other* and probably without 
the profpe<$ to either of any real advantage; 
An incrcafe of debts and public burthens, 
* (perhaps a national bankruptcy) and the 
ruin of a great number of individuals, will 
prove the.refult. England feetns to. me to 
be more.. likely to fuffex \rj xfosfo w^ 
bad much nearer to lYictc^ \ha&> ^Sxw^fc- 
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—If inftead of going to war, you had at the 
commencement of your difputes endeavour- 
ed to retreat with a good grace $ if your 
Statefmen had then confented to make thoffc 
conceffions, which they will infallibly be 
obliged to make at laft; if the national 
opinion would have permitted your govern- 
ment to anticipate events which might 
have been forefecn ; if, in fhort, you had 
immediately yielded to the independence of 
America without entering into any hoftili- 
ties; I am firmly perfuaded your nation 
would have loft nothing.— But you will new 
lofe what you have already expended, and 
what you are ft ill to expend * you will ex- 
perience a great diminution of your com- 
merce for fome time, and great interior 
commotions, if driven to a bankruptcy; and, 
at any rate, a great diminution of weight 
in foreign politics. But this laft circum* 
ftance I think of little confequence to the 
real happinefs of a people j for I cannot 
agree with the Afibe Raynal in your motto *< 

I do 

* This refers to the following words (taken from Mr. 

Juftamond's tranflation of the Abbt RcynaV* Htftory of 

the European Settlements) in the Title-page to the 

Second Traflt on Civil Liberty — " Scvou\& \\\* «&nm\» 

>' of the Eflglifli be penciled Yxy Vimi*-**^ **1 
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I dd not believe all this will make you 4 
contemptible nation or throw you into 
ffevery.— On the contrary i your misfortunes 
may have the effed of a neceffary amputa- 
tion. They are peihaps the only means of 
&virig you from the gangrene of luxury 
and corruption. And if they fhould termi- 
nate in the amendment of your conftitution, 
by reftoring annual ele&ions, and diftribut- 
ing the right of fuffrages for reprefentation fo 
as to render it more equal and better propor- 
tioned to the interefts of the reprefented, 
you will perhaps gain as much as America 
by this revolution j for ydii will preferve 
your liberty, and with your liberty, and by 
means of it, all your other loflei will be 
fpecdily repaired. 

. By the freedom with which I have open- 
ed myfelf to you, fir, updn theft delicate: 
points, you will judge of the efteem with 
which you have infpired me ; arid the fatis- 
fa&ion I feel in thinking there is fomc re- 

" lofe their colonics by ft draining them, &c. they will 
** be enflaVed. They will become infignificant andt 
44 contemptible ; and Europe will not be able to fhew 
u Ae world uu nation in which ftit t*Ti ^fi&Oue&&? 
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icmblance between our fentiments and views. 
I depend on your * confining this confidence 
to yourfelf. I even beg that you will not 
be particular in anfwering me by the Poll, 
for your letter will certainly be opened at 
our Poft-Offices, and I (hall be found much 
too great a friend to liberty for a miniftcr, 
even though a difcarded minifter. 

I have the honour to be with all pof- 
iible refped, 

Sir, 
Your mod humble, 

and moil obedient Servant, 

TURGOT. 

* In compliance with Mr. Tttrgofs defire, this let- 
ter was kept private during his life. Since his death I 
have thought the publication of it a duty which I owe to 
his memory, as well as to the United States and the 
world. I can add, with much fatisfa&ion, that my vene- 
rable friend and the excellent Philofopher and Statesman 
whofe name introduces this letter ; and aifo, that fome in- 
timate friends of Mr. Turgot% who have been confulted 
pn this fubjc&, concur with me in this fentiment. 

Note omitted in Page 52. 

The imperfe&ion of real knowledge may often produce 

unreafonable incredulity. Had the beft Philofophers 

been told a few years ago, " that there exifled fiflies which 
** had the command of lightning, and whicluufed it to 
? kill their prey," they wouUYttvctcouv^xWmtewa*- 
(ion as abfurd and ridiculous. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



CT*HE following Tcftamcnt was lately pub- 
<*- lifted in France, and conveyed to me by 
Dr. Franklin. // cxcmplies, with an inftruc- 
tive pleafantry and great force, the account in 
page io, fcfr. of the powers of Compound In? 
tercft or a Sinking Fund, and the ufes to 
which they may be applied for the benefit of 
nations and of pofterity. For this reafon I here 
offer to the public the following traqflation of it % 
not doubting but I jhall be excufed if the turn 
of humour in it renders it a compofition of a 
nature not perfectly fuitable to the other parts 
of this pamphlet, 
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THE 



TESTAMENT, &c. 



TN the name of God* I Fortune Ricard, Teacher 

of Arithmetic at D , invoking the Holy 

Virgin and Saint Fortune my patron, "do make 
this my laft Will as follows— 

[" The Executors, who have caufed this Will 
« to be printed in order to fulfil the intentions 
«« of the late M. Fortuni Ricard, do not think it 
" neceflary to publifh thofe particular bequefts 
« c which concern only his own family.— After 
" having difpofed of his patrimony among them 
" with wifdora, he proceeds in the following man* 
" ner. M ] 

It remains now for me to declare my in- 
tentions with regard to the promife of 500 
livres*, fubferibed on my behalf by M. P. 

banker 

•izL 4/. 64 
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banker of this town. This fum proceeded origi- 
nally from a prefent which was made me by Prof- 
per Ricard, my much honoured grandfather, when 
I entered the eighth year of my age. At that 
age he had taught me the principles of writing 
and calculation. After having (hewn me that a 
capital, with its accumulating intereft at five per 
cent, would amount at the end of ioo years to 
znore than 131 times the original fum *, and feeing 
that I liftened to this le&ure with the greateft 
attention, he took 24 livres f out of his pocket, and 
addrefied me with an enthuiiafm which is ftill pre- 
fent to my mind — " My child, faid he, remember 
" while thou liveft, that with oeconomy and cal- 
«* culation nothing is impoffible for man. Here 
u are 24 livres which I give thee. Take them to 
" a merchant in our neighbourhood, who will 
<* place them in trade out of regard to me. 
« Every year thou (halt add the Intereft to the 
" principal. At thy death thou ihalt employ the 
" produce in good works for the repofe of thy 
M foul and my own."— I have executed this order 
with fidelity, and in the courfe of my life I have 
planned many projects for employing this money. 
Having reached the 71ft year of my age, it amounts t 
to 500 livres ; but as I mqft fome .time or other 
fet bounds to myfelf, I now defire that it may be 
divided into five portions of 100 livres J each ;, 
to which the interefts (hall be annually added,, 
and the accumulated fums (hall be fucceilively 
applied to the following ufes. 

1. In a hundred years the firft futh of 100 livres. 
will amount to more than 13,100 livres §, (5822/. 

From 

• See table. 1 ft annexed to t\m W\\\. 

t Nearly a guinea. 

t Four pounds nine fhUYmgi* 

i See table 1 ft and ad. 
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From this fum a prize of 4000 livres fhall be 
given for the beft theological diflertation, to prove 
the lawfulnefs of putting out money to inte- 
reft. Three medals of 600 livres each, fhall alfo 
be given for the three diflertations which fhall be 
adjudged the next in merit to the prize- diflerta- 
tion. The remainder of the 13,100 livres fliall 
be expended in printing the prize-diflertation and 
extracts from the others. Copies of thefe fhall 
be fent, gratis, to all the bifhops, clergy, and 
confefTors of the kingdom. I had intended to 
have fent them alfo into foreign countries ; but I 
obferve that all the univerficies of the chriftian 
world, excepting thofe of France, have folemnly 
recognized the lawfulnefs of putting money to 
intereft * ; and that it continues neceffary only in 
this kingdom to explain a queftion in morals fo 
intercfting to the welfare of the State. 

2. After two hundred years a fecond fum of xoo 
livres, amounting, with its accumulated intereft, to 
more than 1,700,000 livres f, (756,500/.) fhall 
be employed in eftablilhing a perpetual fund for 
fourfcore prizes of xooo livres each, to be diftri- 
buted annually by the different academies of the 
kingdom, as follows :— Fifteen prizes for the mofl: 
diftinguifhed virtuous adlions — fifteen for works of 
fcience and literature — ten for folutions of queftions 
in arithmetic and calculation — ten for fuch new 
procefles in agriculture as fhall produce the beft 
crops— ten for mafter-pieces in the fine arts— 

and 

* See the approbations of the Univerfities of Alcala, Sa- 
larfanca, ingolitadt, Fribourgh in Brifgaw, Mayence, Co- 
logne and Treves, printed at the end of a Treati/e upon 
TJ/ury and Intereft. Lyon. Bruy/e/'Pontbus, 1776, in 12111b* 
The firlt five of thefe approbation* have bee* d*^(Ltfcd in. 
the archives of the confulftiip o£ \kt wn* ol l^m*. 
' f See table ad and 41b 
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aand ten to encourage races and other exerci/es 
proper to difplay the force and agility of the 
body, and to reftore amongft us a tafte for the 
gymnafium which was in fuch great cftccm among 
the Greeks, and which formerly made fo many 
heroes. 

After three hundred years, from another fum 
of 100 livres, increafed in that time to more 
than two hundred and twenty • fix millions, 
(10,057,000/.) there /hall be appropriated 196 
millions towards eftablifhing, in the moft con- 
siderable places in France, 500 patriotic banks 
for lending money without intereft; the largeft 
of which /hall have a fund of ten millions of li- 
vres, and the fmalleft a fund of 100,000 livres. 
Thefe banks /hall be managed by a committee 
*>f the moft upright citizens in each place, 
and the money, /hall be employed in loans to 
fuccour the unfortunate, or advanced towards 
promoting agriculture, trade, and induftry. The 
remaining^ thirty millions /hall be expended 
in founding twelve mufeums in the cities of Paris, 
Lyons, Rouen, Bourdeaux, Rennes, Lille, Nancy, 
Tours, Dijon, Thouloufe, Aix, and Grenoble. 
Each of thefe mufeums /hall be placed at the moft 
agreeable end of the city. Five hundred thoufand 
livres /hall be expended upon each building, and 
in the purchafe of grounds which /hall belong to 
them, and be laid out into botanical and fruit gar- 
dens, and alfo into kitchen gardens and extenfive 
walks. To each mufeum /hall be annexed an 
income of 100,000 livres; and there /hall be 
•lodged and boarded in it forty literary jnen and 
artifts of fuperior merit, who, at the time of 
meals /hall be divided Into four tahUs v that 
thtit repz&s may be chcarfu\ wjtawx \>£\t*t \w* 
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chafe of eftates, will foon increafe their value • and • 
when thefe accumulating riches fhall have fo pro- 
duced their effed as that there can no longer be 
found in France a landholder who will tell. his 
eftate, purchafes mud be fought for among the 
neighbouring nations. 

5. Finally, with regard to the laft fum of 100 
livres, amounting nearly, by the accumulation 
of five hundred years, to four millions of millions 
of livres, * it (hall be difpofed of as follows.^ 

Six thoufand millions fhall be appropriated "to- 
wards paying the national debt of France', upon 
condition that the Kings, our good lords and 
matters, fhall be entreated to order the comptrol* 
lers general of the finances to undergo in future 
an examination in arithmetic f before they enter 
upon their office. < 

Twelve thoufand millions fhall likewife be em- 
ployed in paying the public debts of England.-— 
It may be ken that I reckon that both thofe na- 
tional debts will be doubled in this period * not 
that I have any doubts of the talents of certain 
minifters to increafe them much more, but their 
operations in this way are oppofed by an infinity 
of circumftances which lead me to prefume that 
thofe debts cannot be more than doubled, fie- 
fides, if they amount to a few thoufands of mil. 
lions more, I declare that it is my intention that 
they fhould be entirely paid off, and that a pro* 
jed fo laudable fhould not remain unexecuted 
T 2 for 

* 176 thoufand* of million! fterling.-*»See tables 2d and 

f There have beep,' it is /aid, even in England Lords 
of the Admiralty who could not count, and Chancellors of 
the Exchequer who could not read figures. 
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/or a trifle more or lefs. I beg that the Englifli 
wmfd not rcfufe this flight mark of the remem- 
brance of a man, who Was indeed ^born a French* 
man, but who fincercly efteemed their nation, and 
always was a particular admirer of that magnifi- 
cent work which Newton, their countryman, has 
entitled Univerjal Arithmetic. I earneftly defire 
that, as an acknowledgment for this legacy, the 
Engli'fh nation will corifent to call the French 
their neighbours * and not their natural enemies \ that 
they be aflured that nature never made man an 
enemy to man; and that national hatreds, com- 
mercial prohibitions, and, above all, wars % con- 
ftantly produce a monftrous error in calculations. 
But I dare not, in this inftance, require any thing. 

."We mull hope for all avc defire from time; and 
when we have the happinefs of rendering a fer- 
vjee, we muft not deftroy its Value by annexing 
conditions to it which may encumber thofe whom 
toe wifli to ferve. 

Thirty thoufand millions (hall be formed into 
a fund for producing an annual revenue of 15 

. hundred millions to be divided in times of peace 
among' all the powers of Europe. In time of 
war the (hare of the aggreflbr or aggrefibrs (hall 
be given to thofe who have been attacked un- 
juftly, in order to engage fovercigns, if poflible, 
to refled a little before they commence unjuft 
hoftilities. , This revenue fliall be diftributed 
among the different nations in proportion to their 
population. Every ten years an exadl numera- 
tion 

# The parable of the good Samaritan dire£U every man 
to took upon every man as hi» wgbb§wr % without regarding 
hu country or religion. M. Ricard appears to have attended 
to thia divine inftru&ion. But Engl\jbmn probably, forget 
jr, when, in their public devouo&*, vU^ ^xvj >fc»x QuA*. 
would at*tg the pride and *Jjfkag* lit nudkt <al ^mas tteotafr* 
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tion fhall be taken with a view to this diftribution, 
which (hall be made by a diet compofed of depu- 
ties frorti all the different nations % but I diredfc 
that a larger proportion (hall be diftributed to thofe 
ibvereigns who fhall apply for it and appear to de- 
fire it with no other view than to. encourage popu- 
lation among their fubjefts. 

I leave to the wifdom of my executors the care 
of extending the benefits of this bequeft to the 
other purts of the world ; and if, by this means, 
they fhould hope to fueceed in extinguifhing 
throughout the world the abfurd and barbarous 
rage of war, I willingly confent that they appro- 
priate for this purpofe the further fum of.otfe 
hundred thoufand millions. I wifli that fix thou- 
fand millions may be offered to his Majefty, the 
King of France ; namely, a thoufand millions to 
fuperfede the neceffity of lotteries, a fort of tax 
impofed upon wicked men which infallibly ren* 
^ders them a great deal more wicked ; a thoufand 
-millions to buy in all ufelefs offices which are at« 
tended with the fad inconvenience of perfuading 
many perfons "that it is a fufficicnt discharge of 
their duty to their country to occupy an office 
without fun&ions, and that an honour may be de- 
rived from bearing a ifenfelefs title ; a thoufand mil- 
l-ions to buy in offices which, on the contrary, 1 test 
too important to be left expofed to the danger of 
•venality \ a thoufand millions to purchafe a domanj 
for his majefty worthy of his crown, and fufficient 
for the expences of his court, fo that the nation may 
clearly perceive that the taxes impofed upon thenx 
are applicable only to the expenditures of the 
ftate. The remaining two thoufand millions 
fhall form a fund, whofe annual produce fhall be 
employed by his majefty in penftons and gratui- 
ties. By thefe means if fometimes thofe favours 
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ihould be conferred upon intriguing and unde* 
ferving perfons, the nation will have no caufe 
to complain of the improper ufe of money drawn 
from taxes and the labours of the hufband- 
man. 

1 appoint a tboufand millions towards adding a 
thoufand livres to the fettled income of all the 
clergy in the kingdom, and 600 livres to that 
of their vicars, upon condition that they no 
longer demand fees for faying mafles. I had 
alio fome thoughts of propofing to them the 
fuppreffion of fees for baptifms, marriages and 
burials ; but I have considered thofe fundions 
to be of a civil as well as religious nature -, and 
that on this account the clergy may, without im- 
propriety! be allowed :o receive a pay which is, in 
fad, more moderate than would be required by any 
other public officers in their places. Befides, this 
pay, perhaps, renders the fervice more exa&, more 
.ipeedy on their part, and lefs irkfome to the deli- 
.cacy of fome of thofe who receive it. 

I appoint two thoufand millions towards forming 

-an income of tin livres a month to all the children 

.which ftiall be born in the kingdom till they are 

three years of age ; and 1 defirc this legacy ro be 

.increafed to thirty livres a month to thofe children 

.which fhall be nurfed by their own mothers. I do 

not except even the children of the rich; on the 

contrary f I invite rich parents to accept this dona- 

tion without reluctance, as an honorary prize 

awarded to paternity and the cares of maternal 

Jove. They may, it they pleafe, apply it to ads 

of charity and benevolence. 

i appoint four thoufand millions towards 
purchasing the wafte lands of the kingdom. 

Thefe 
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Thefe {hall be divided into 500,000 little farms or 
tenements of four or five acres each, on which 
(hall be ereftcd as many commodious cottages. 
Thefe 500,000 farms (hall be given as freeholds to an 
equal number of married peafants % chofen in each 
pariih by a veftry compofed of ten of the moft aged 
inhabitants. The pofTefTors of thefe freeholds 
{hall be obliged to make them their only refidence, 
to cultivate them with their own hands and thofe 
of their families, and to report every year the im- 
provements of them which they have made. Thefe 
freeholds fhall be hereditary, but only upon con- 
dition that they fhall neither be divided, nor any 
two of them cngroffed by one perfon. When a 
freeholder dies without leaving behind him either 
wife, children, brothers, fitters, nephews, or nie- 
ces, who have lived and laboured with him for 
three years prior to his deceafe, the freehold fhall be 
declared vacant, and given anew by the veftry of 
the parifh to that pcafant who fhall appear to de- 
serve it beft. 

I defire that two thoufand millions be laid 
out in purchafing ail the manors of which there 
fhall be fellers, and that the vaflals thereon be for 
ever afterwards exempted froip ail fervitude and 
fealty. 

Six thoufand millions fhall be employed in 
founding houfes of education in all the country 
parifhes, agreeable to the plan of the author of a 
work entitled, Patriotic Views rcfpefling the Edu- 
cation of the People. If in executing this plan of a 
man of genius and an excellent citizen it fhould ap- 
pear to want fomc little amendments and altera- 
tions, I direft that they fhall be adopted. 

I appoint 20,000 millions towards erecting in 
the kingdom 40,000 houfes of labour, or public 

work- 
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workhonfes •, to each of which (hall be appropria- 
ted from 10,000 to 50,000 livres annual income. 
Every, man and woman (hall have a right to offer 
themfelves ajc any time to be maintained and em- 
ployed in thenn I chufe to fay. nothing of any 
other, particulars in the government and manage- 
ment of thefe houfea 1 hoping that the ideas, which 
begin to be formed concerning eftabliflunents of 
thia kind will he perfc&cd before the period fixed. 
for thefe (hall, arrive ; and that it will at length be 
vniverfally acknowledged, that though- it is dange- 
rous and fooli/h to give alma in money, to a ftrong 
beggar, yet that fociety has no right to deprive, 
him of his liberty and inflid puni foments upon, 
him, while it does not hold out to him any. other 
jneanaof fubfiftence, or at leaft point out to him a. 
method of difcovering what means he is capable of 
ufing. 

I entreat the managers of thefe public workhou-, 
fes to give the greateft encouragement to fuch. 
trades as can be performed by women. This fex 9 
(b. dear to all fenfible minds, haa been ncgleded, 
oropprefled by all our inftitutions.— Scdudtions off 
all kinds, feem to confpire againft their virtue—^ 
Neceffity precipitates them involuntarily into an 
*byfe of infamy, and mifery.— The low, price which 
is fet upon the labour of women is out of all pro- 

E>rtion to the inferiority of their bodily ftrength. 
et the public workhoufes fet the example of 
paying them better. 

There, are in France many houfes of correction 
where the mifconduft of women, is feverely pu- 
oi(hed, but where in reality it is only fufpend* 
ed, mere, confinement having no tendency, to 
eradicate vice. Why (h$uld there not be one 
cftahli(hment where a young woka* cAto^Kii. 
by temptation and on the buokot faS^us* tx\v£pfc. 
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prcfcnt hcrfelf, and fay—" Vice offers me gold> 
44 I only afk for labour and bread. In companion 
%c to my remorfe affift and ftrengthen mc« Open 
*• an afylum for roe where I may weep without 
" being fcen, expiate thofe * faults which purfue 
€< and overwhelm me, and recover a ihadow of 
€< peace."— Such an inftitution cxifts no where— 
I appoint, therefore, a thoufand millions towards 
cftablifhing one. 

^ The fnares which are laid by vice for women 
without fortunes, would make fewer vidims if 
more affiftance was given them. We have an 
infinity of eftablifhments for perfons in the high* 
er ranks of life which do honour to the generality 
of our forefathers. Why haye we none , for this 
purppfe? — .1 defire, therefore, that two thoufand 
millions be employed in eftablifliing in the king* 
dom a hundred hofpitals, which (hall be called 
Hospitals of Angsls, There (hall be admitted 
into each a hundred females ac the age of (even 
or eight years, and of the mod engaging forms* 
They (hall receive the mod perfedt education in 
regard to morals, ufefiil knowledge, and agreeable 
accornplifhments. At the age of eighteen they 
may quit the hofpital in order to be married *, at 
which period they fhall each be paid a portion of 
40,000 livres, I mention this moderate fum be- 
caufe it is my wi(h that they be neither reproached 
for want of fortune, nor efpoufed from intereft. 
An annual income of 2000 livres {hall be given 
alfo ,tp their parents. * * * * Except once in the year 
at a folemn and fplendid proceffion, they (hall rare- 
ly appear in public, but fhall be conftantly em* 
ployed in their afylum in learning all that can ren- 
der them one day excellent wives and mothers. 

In order to fit them, in particular, for domejiic 
economy* I defire that after they have been taught 
thejnoft accurate ideas ~* *xpencea of all kinds* 
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queftions. be propofed to them from time to time 
to Which they (hall be obliged to give anfwers by 
word of mouth, and affo in writing i as for ex- 
ample—" If yon had foch or fuch an income, un- 
€i dcr futeh or fuch circumftances, how much 
Ai' would you appropriate to your table, your 
« c houfe-rent, your maintenance, and the educa- 
<« tion'of your children? How many fervants 
4i would* yon keep? How much would you re- 
44 ferye.for ficknefs and unforefeen expences? 
u How much would you confecrate to the relief 
" of the unfortunate and the public good ?— -If 
" your income depended either entirely or in part 
44 upon' a transient advantage or a place which wad 
" not dffkred to you, how much would you expend 
" annually r What fum would you refer ve for 
" forming a capital I" &c. dec. Prizes publicly 
given to the bed anfwers to cjueftiorrs of this kind 
Vvojjld p onftitute, In my opinion, an exercHe equally 
*ng?Ring and more ufeful thart the little comedies 
ihd novels with Which young perfons in the higher 
ttations are generally entertained. 

The honotrfs conferred upon great men have 
always appeared to me the moft effe&uaf means of 
producing great men. I appoint, therefore, a 
thoufand millions towards (taking medals, and 
placing in the hatls of all towns, or in any other 
convenient places, ftatutes and bufts in honour of 
fuch great men as (halt hereafter rife up.. I 
defirc further that thefe honours! be not paid them 
(ill ten years after their deceafe •> and that they be 
decreed and proportioned by a tribunal compofed 
of fuch upright, enlightened, and worthy citi- 
zens, as mall- be mod likely not to be dazzled by 
falfe virtues.— It has been once reckoned* that 
founding hofpitals for the rick is one of the beft 
public iervices. For fomt^tw* *<m^\&\&XkW 
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been gaining ground, that breathing the peftir 
lential heir of hofpitais doubles the danger of dif- 
cafes ; and that on this *n4 other accounts they 
probably dejiroy more lives than they fave. I de* 
fire, therefore, that io,ooo millions be employed 
in eftablilhing in each pariih of the kingdom 
boufes of beaUb) in which fliall be maintained a 
phyfician, a furgeon, and a convenient number 
of fillers of charity and nurfes. Thefe houfes 
(hall fupply the fick gratis in their own houfes 
with every affiftance in food and medicine, and 
none (hall be taken to the houfe of health except- 
ing thofe whom it fliall be impoffiblc to aflift zf 
home. 

I have hitherto only directed the employment 
of about two hundred thoufand millions. There 
remain ftill near four millions ofmillions % the appro- 
priation of which I leave to the difcretibn of my 
executors. I wifli them to purchofe and pull 
down all fuch houfes as incommode the public 
way in all towns j to multiply fquares, quays* 
fountains, gardens, &c. in order to give falubrity 
to the air of towns -, to empty ponds *, to clear 
heaths -, to deepen the beds of rivers fo as to render 
them navigable, and to unite them by means of 
canals ; — in a word, I wi/h them to co-operate in 
every poffible method with nature, which feems 
to have designed France* to be the moil delightfql 
Country under heaven. 

U 2 I hope 

* Fhancb, undoubtedly, poflcfTes fome of the beft **• 
Jural advantages, and b a great kingdom. But it wants 
the firft of all ao^vantages. It wanes a free condition of 
government. It wants civil and religious llbjerty. B*itaik 
enjoys theft bleulngs; and this, (hough lefstban a fiurtb 
of Fslahci in extent and popu\u\o* % %w** \\%n%&: .v*- 
eminence. May &efc fcleffiofes Y>c .^ «"™<^9 «•» * 
theft countries, £& never lo& Y* ** cte^fOtun 



I hope that all good citizens will aflift, my exe- 
cutors in the choice. of fuch ufeful eiUblifhmehts 
as (hall yet remain to be formed. . I call upon 
them to publiJh the ideas with which 'patriotic 
zeal may infpire them, fincc now they are en- 
couraged by the cdnfolitig certainty that funds 
for executing them Cannot be wanting. 

I name for executors tny cleared and beft friends 

M. M. -*---•- * - 7 [Here the tcftator 

Mme$ fix executors, Who do not think proper at 
prefent to reveal themfclves, and then goes on a& 
follows J. • . s 

I beg of them to meet as often as the affairs of 
my executorship fhall require. In cafe of an equal 
divifion of opinions, the oldeft (hall have the catt- 
ing vote. When one of them dies, I defire the 
furvivors to fill the vacancy, as foon as may be, 
with the moft honeft, zealous, and difinterefted 
citizen of their acquaintance, and to proceed in 
this maimer for ever. 1 hope that during the firft 
years of their executorship, when the operations 
of the fund will be eafy, they will tranfadt in this 
bufinefs out of regard to me and to the public* I 
forefeethat, in procefs of time, the fums to be laid 
Out will become fo immenfely great, as to render 
fteceflary Voyages and other confiderable expences, 
Which will be productive of no profit. For this 
reafoh I haVe left 125,000 livres of the fecond 
fum unappropriated ; of the third 711,006 ; and 
of the fourth thirty-two millions. Thefe fums I 
requeft them to accept as a compensation" for 
their expences and trouble. I charge them al- 
ways, as far as they can, without hazarding the 
Security of the fund, to prefer thofe ways of lay- 
fog out the accumulating fums which (hall be 
jaoft ferviceable to individuals and the public. 

If a redp Aion in tte rate ot ta&tt& % w. %k| x»w- 
forefcen Jo/Tcs, flioUld in^utc tat taft&i S& »x* tw- 
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tard its cncreafc, the execution of my defires need 
only, be poftponcd ia proportion to the interruption 
that (hall happen. 

May the fuccefs of thefe eftablifliments caufe 
one day a few tears to be fhed on my grave But 
above all, may the example of an obfeure indivi- 
dual * kindle the emulation of patriots, princes and 
public bodies ; and engage them to give attention 
to this new but powerful and infallible means of 
ferving poftericy, and contributing to the future 
improvement and happinefs of the world. 

' * During the printing of this Will, the Gazette de Franc* 
announced a legacy of the fame kind, which will prove to our 
readers that thofe ideas may fometimes be realized}. . " We 
" read in fome of our papers a very lingular facl. Judge Nor- 
41 mand, of Norwich* who died 1 724, made a will, in which 
" he bequeathed 4000I fterling towards building in 60 years 
". from that time, a charity fchool, to the founding of which 
" the principal, and its accumulating imereft, during this pe- 
'• riod ihould be appropriated. Hu-furthcx difpoiuiona fix 
«• the number of fcholars to 120, regulates their meals for eve* 
" ~ry day in the week, each to have for dinner on Sunday a 
'* pound of roaft beef, and in the evening ten ounces of plum - 
" pudding He inverts the management of- this fchool in the 
V. Bifhpp, the Chancellor, the Dean^ the four members for the 
" city and county, and eight clergymen. The period deter. 
44 mined upon for the execution of this Will expired in the 
"month of May, iand the accumulated 'fonr'imounts to 
.f'.. .74,0001. Reding. 1 ? -.. ; •; 
- — Gazette de France, Friday, Jugrtj; ijtqrNo; €5;— 
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T A B h E S. 



No. !.• 

Table of the Produce of a Sum of 100 Livres t 
'[ with Us accumulating hticrefi % during jqo Tears, 
",.4/5 percent.. . 



Years. 


1Q0 — — 
Int. .5 . — — 


Years. 

',','V 


£. s. d. 

i>5 15 3 
Int. 5 15 9 




105 -*-•■—• 

5. 5 — 


121 11— 
6* 16 


-■:» 2 


110 5 — 

: 5 io . 3 


127 12 6 
676 


3 


"5 15 3 


i.H — — 



* RvLS/ir «* /*// Converfion •/ Livres int§ Pwtndi Stirling. 

Strike off from the number of livres the two figures on the 
right hand, and multiply by 4 the remaining figures. Top 
prod«& increafed by a ttntb of itfelf will give nearly the num- 
ber of pounds anfwering to the number of livres. 

Thus. 100,000 livres are equal nearly to 4000 multiplied 
by 4, and the produ& (4000) increafed by 400. That is, they 
are equal to 4400/. 

In like manner, 1,725,768 livres are equaj to. 17*257 mul- 
tiplied by 4, and the produd (69,028) increafed by 6902. 
Thar U, they arc equal to 7S»9JoI.— TranJlaUr* s note, ; 



Years. 

7 
8 
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£. *. d. j Years. 



Int. P «4 — 



to 
&c. 

20 



21 
&C. 

30 



3» 
Sec. 



40 



140 14 — 
7 - 6 



>47 
7 


7 


6 
6 


«55 
7 


2 
*5 


— 



162 17 



265 4 — 
13 5 — 



278 9 — 









43 « 
21 


18 
11 


9 


453 


9 


9 


703 
35 


8 
3 


3 
3 




60 



6i 
&c. 



£> s. d, 

"45 «4 —■ 
Int. 57 5 .6 



70 



7* 

&c. 



80 



81 
&c. 

9° 



9* 
&c. 



99 



100 



1202 19 


6 


1866 

93 


3 • 
6 • 




}959 


9 ' 




3039 
151 


»3 
«9 


§ 


3i9« 


*3 


3 


495i 
247 


4 
11 


6 


5*9* 


»5 


6 


8064 
4°3 


18 

.4 


9 
9 


8468 


3 


6 


11511 
625 


5 
11 


9 
3 



i3»*36 '7 — 



OBSERVATIONS.. 
We found among the pa^wa of \5&»\fc*ft, **» 
JUeard a great nurnbet of verf cwava *sMte»» ^ 
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they have not been infeiitcd here becaufe they had 
no dired relation to the obje& x>f his Will. He 
had tomputcd the produce of a fum of 109 livres, 
with the accumulated intereft of joo years, accord- 
ing to the different rates of intereft; and the refults 
varied much more than could be believed from the 
proportion of thofe different raxes. 

Intereft at 4 per cent, gives _ 50 ) 

at 5 percent. — 131 1 times the ori- 
mt 6 per cent. — 339 1 ginal fum. 
at 10 per cent. — xj^SoJ 

• From hence it follows, that if the operations are 
well managed, and the money laid out to advan- 
tage, even by linking the principal, .(as is done in 
die fund for the 30 girls of Geneva) and convert- 
ing afterwards the annual produce into capitals, 
the executors might confiderably accelerate the 
accomplishment of the benevolent difpofitions of 
the tdlator. 

By laying out the money every three months, 
as is die cuftom in fome commercial places, the 
operations might alfo be accelerated, ^although but 
in afmall degree, 

REMARK, by the Translator. 

Thefe observations fhevthat M. Riaard was him- 
felf poflTeflcd in a high degree of that knowledge of 
arithmetic which he has required in the comptrol- 
jers-jgcnetal (p. 1319) as a condition of the redemp- 
tion x>f the debts o( France. In the laft paragraph, 
however, there is an incorre&ne&juhich 4hews that 
he had not attended iufficicutly^to one circumftance 
m -the improvement ofmoney by compound intereft. 
This will appear from the fo^o^^c^S^vs^* 
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One hundred livres will amount, if improved 
it 5 per cent, intereft, 

Paid yearly. Half yearly. 

Livres. Livres. 

In ioo years to 131,501 139*560 

In 500 years to 3",932,40o',ooo,ooo— $",296,ioo',ooo 9 6oo 

Paid quarterly. 
In 100 years to 143,890 livres. 

In 500 years to 6", 1 66,000^000,000 livres. 

By directing, therefore, that the laft hundred 
livres (hould be improved at 5 per cent, quarterly 
intereft, M. Ricard might have gained an addition- 
al fum equal to 2",2 34,000^000 livres ; that is, 
nearly equal to a hundred thoufand millions fterling, 
which is a fum more than fufficient to encompafe 
the earth with a belt of guineas all clofe and five 
feet broad. 

No. II. 

Table of the Produce of each Sum of 100 Livres* 
bequeathed by the Tejlator^ from one hundred to 
five hundred Years. 

It has been proved by the preceding table, that 
a fum of one hundred livres, with the intereft accu- 
mulating at 5 per cent, for 100 years, will produce 
13,136 liv. ijfous. By multiplying this fum by 
itfelf four times fucceffively, it will appear that the 
following fums are the produce of each 1O0 livres 
at the end of each century. 

Liv. fius dek. 

i mo . Produce of 100 livres, with . 
the accumulated intereft du- 
ring 100 years - - - *3» , 36 17 — 
2 . Produce of 100 livres, with 

the intereft, during 200 years, - 1,725,768 5 6 

3*. Produce of 100 livres in 

300 years - 2*6,71 1,589 12 6 

j?. Produce of too livres in . 

400 years - - ivi**»}6\»«£y v^ — 

c°. Produce- of 100 lwre* la 
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No. III. 

Table of the Difpofition oftbefirfi Sum, amount* 
ingio 13,136 livres jyfous* 

Livrts feus dtn. 

A prize of - # - 4,000 — — 

Three others of 600 livres each - 1,800 — — 

Ad edition of the Prize Difcourfe, extra&s l 

from the three others, with 50,000 copies 7*336 17 — 

Total 13,136 17 — 
No. IV. 

Table of the Difpofition of tbefecond Sum, amount- 
ing to 19725,768 livres sfous 6 den. 

Livrts Jous den. 
A fond for 80 prizes of 100 livres each, 1,600,000 — — 
Referved towards defraying the expences 
of the executors, - - 125,768 5 6 

Total 1,725,768 5 6 

No. V. 

Table of the Difpofition of the third Sum, amount- 
ing to 226,71 1,589 iiv. 12 fous 6 den. 

Livrts fous din. 

Five hundred patriotic banks for lend- 
ing money without intereft - 196,000,000 — — 

Boiiding 12 mofeums at 500,000 liv. 
each 

Fond for an annual 
100,000 livres for 
urn 

Referred towards defraying theexpencea' 
of the executors - - 711,589 12 6 



ereit - 190,000,000 — — 

t 500,000 liv. "> 

6,000,000 1 

/ income of> 30,000,000 — — 

'each xnufe- 1 

24,000,000 J 



Total 226,711,589 12 6 

During the three years employed in building 
the mufeums, jthe income of 100,000 livres is to be 
Jaid by, toward purchafing xht Ytonrj v ^ <^- 
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binets, the carriages, the horfes, and all the fur- 
niture of the mufeum. Afterwards it is to be em- 
ployed as follows. 

Litres. 

Table-expences for the 40 members of the mufe- "1 

urn, the fix fecretatiea, the defigner, the en- I 

graver, and all the domeftics, coachmen, r S°»°oo 

cooks, gardeners, &c. J 

Salaries of the fecretaries, defigner, engraver, and > 

wages of the domeftics, J * 2 »° €o 

Expences of the ftable and carriages, - x 0,000 

The library and cabinets, ^ 1 0,000 

Repairs of the building and furniture, 8,000 

Printing and unforefcen expences, 10,000 

Total 100,000 

No. VI. 

Table of the Difpofttion of the 4th Sum % amounting 
/* 29,782,761,461 tfv, i%fous. 

Towards building 100 towns, containing each of 
them 1 50,000 fouls. 

In order that thefe towns may be wholfome and convenient, 
it will be proper to con fee rate to each of them a very large 
circular piece of ground, containing 6oco acres ; wl.ich being 
eftimated at thehigheft, may be valued at 1 000 livres each acre, 
By judging from the towns which now ex ill, there will not be 

- required more than from 4 to 5000 houfes for 150,000 inha* 
bitants ; but it is not conducive to the health of mankind, to 
be (6 crowded together. I fuppofe then that each of thefe 
towns may contain 7500 houfes*, which, one with the other, 

- will coft 3 5,000 livres in building. Each town will coft 

Livres. /out. 
Six thoufand acres of ground at 1000 . , 

livres per acre 6,000,000 — 

7,500 houfes, at 35,000 livres each houfe 262,500,000 — 
Public buildings, town houfes, bridges, 
churches, &c. 29,000,000 — . 

j , 

Total 297,500,000 — 

* It would have been nwicKbeuex tf M. RicardYo& *\W**L 
a houfe for every family, wAucYi wou\d, Yv*\* tco&& ^xv>wkv\*x 
cf houfes about 30000; -• ' ^^ 
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Livres. fou$. 
The preceding Aim multiplied into 100, 
. gives 29,750,0004000 -- 

Referred towards defraying the expences 
. of the executors, 32,761,461 13 

Toul 29,782,761,461 13 

No. VII. 

Table of the Difpofition of the gtb Sum, amounting 
to 3,9 1 2,5 1 6,739,074 liv. isfous 3 den. 

The national debt of France - 6 thoufand millions; 

■ —of England, 12 

A fund towards dividing annually 
1 5 hundred thoufand livres a* 
mong the pacific powers of Eu- 
rope,' 30 

A fimilar diftribution among all 
the powers of the world, • too 

Abolition of lotteries, . - 1 

Extinction of ufelefs offices, - 1 

Soppreffion of venality in office* of 
importance, - - 1 

A domaine to be offered to his Ma- 
jefty, # . 1 . , , N 

A fund to be employed iri annui- 
ties and penfions, - • z ' ' 

An addition to the fettled (Upends 
of the clergy, - - 1 

Allowance to children under three 
years of age, - • 2 . .' ' * 

A foundation for 500,000 fmall/r//- '*..-...': 
b$Ub with commodious cottages, 4 

' Enfranchifcnient of vaffals, -2, 

Foundations for houfes of educati- 
on for the people, - - 6 \ ' 

Houfes of induilry, 20 

A fylums for penitent young women, 1 

Hofpita's of Angels, - 2 

Statue*, buJb,, and public honours, 1 ' 

Houfes of health, - 10 - 

- Toral of appropriated fumt, io^ 

; Remain unappropriated, ^i1^^\&^^^\ \% ^ 

, .' .• v" ' . * ' ' "- ' mimmm ' 

\''i'K , • Total V9\x£\6viV»4*l* v * ^ 
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